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D. Appleton and Company’s New Books. 


Recollections of the Civil War 


By CHARLES a With Portrait. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt 


top, uncut. 

The late Charles A. Dana's “‘ Recollections of the Civil War” forms one of 
the most remarkable volumes of historical, political, and personal reminis- 
cences which have been given to the public. Mr. Dana was not only practi- 
cally a member of the Cabinet and in the confidence of the leaders of Wash- 
ington. but he was also the chosen representative of the War Department 

General Grant and other military commanders, and he was present at 

of the councils which preceded movements of the greatest importance. 

was selected to sit in judgment upon charges of treason, bribery, 

and fraud, and he was familiar wi 

chinery which was set in operation by the war. The importance of this un- 

written history is obvious. Furthermore, Mr. Dana's own narrative is re-en- 
forced by many letters from Grant, Stanton, Sherman, and others. 


man 
Mr. 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


Cannon and Camera 
(Ready Saturday. ) 


Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American War in Cuba, Camp 

Life, and the Return of the Soldiers. Desccribed and iilustrated 

Np. C. HemMenT. With over 100 age ar e pictures taken by 
author, and sn index. Large 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Mr. Hemment is probably the first peotegmgher who has obtained at close 

a complete series of Pictures-illustrating a war from its inception to 

Ue clea. He was on the wreck of the Maine while the Commission was sit- 

He saw the volunteers called into service, and visited Camps Black and 

> uga. He was at Tampa and with Admiral Sampson's squadron, 

and he was at San from the po go to the surrender. Mr. Hemment 

was under fire with the Regulars and Rough Riders at El Caney, San Juan, 

and elsewhere, and he shared in the dramatic scen2s preceding the capitula- 

tion. He witnessed the bombardment of Santiago, and saw Cervera's fleet 

destroyed. Later, Mr. Hemment was present at Camp Wikoff, and saw the 
return of the Regulars, the Rough Riders, and the Seventy-first Regiment. 


Foot-Notes to Evolution 


A Series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution of Life. By Davip 
STaRR JORDAN, Pb.D, President of Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is a oo ag review of the evolution philosophy of to-day, con- 
sidered more especially in its biological ———_ he essential unity of all 
0 both plant and animal, the fact that progress in life consists solely 

m to environment, and the relation of heredity and degeneration 
to the evolution scheme, are am the points of special interest dealt with in 
the volume. In a chapter entitled “The Woman of Evolution” various 

of the woman question are discussed from the standpoint of the evo- 
lutionist. A cha is also devoted to an examination of the essentials of 
science and the ultimate test of truth. 


The Story of the Railroad 


By Cy WaRMAN, author of “‘The Express Messenger,” etc. A new 
volume in the Story of the West Series, edited by Ripley Hitch. 
cock. With Maps and many lilustrations by B. West Clinedinst 
and from photographs. Uniform with ‘‘ The Story of the Cow- 
boy,” “The Story of the Mine,” and ‘The Story of the Indian.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

“ As we understand it, the editor's ruling idea in this series has not been to pre- 
sent chronol or statistics or set essays on the social and political development of 
the West, but to give to us vivid pictures of the life and the times in the period 
of nt, and to let us see the men at their work, their characters and 
their motives. The choice of an author has been fortunate. In Mr. Warman’s book 
we are kept constantly reminded of the fortitude, the suffering, the enterprise. and 

endurance of the pioneers. We see the Frets imagination of the promoter, 
and we see the neer scouting the pigine and the mountains, fighting the Indians, 
freezing and ng, and always full of a keen enthusiasm for his work, and of noble 
devotion to his duty. The construction train and the Irish boss are not forgotten 
the storles of their doings we find not only courage and adventure, but wit and 
umor.”—The Ratiroad Gazetie. 


Practical Method to Learn Spanish 


With a Vocabulary and Easy Exercise for Translation into English 
By A. R. D. bE Vittecas. New edition. i6mo0. Boards, 530 


cents net. 

This work begins with a collection of interesting stories (in parallel col- 
re er Oe Spent), WHAES Serve ane on for the translation 
of the exercises which follow. A prominent teacher of § says: ‘I cer- 
tainly think it is one of the most practical littie books w I haveever seen.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


th all the inner workings of the vast ma- | 





Latitude 19 


A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of Our Lerd i820. Being 
a faithful account and true of the painful adventures of the 
Skipper. the Bo’s'n, the Smith, the Mate, and Cynthia ty 
Mrs, SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. Illustrated. l2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Crowninshield's first novel is a book which will be read and talked 
about. The local color is fresh and captivating, and the interest of novelty 
attaches to the historical background, incboding as it does the pirates anil 
voodoo worshippers of the earlier part of the century in Haiti, and the 
strange figure of King Christophe. The unflagging interest of the adven 
— which are encountered is accompanied by a constant vein of delightful 
1umor. 


The Phantom Army 


By Max Pemperton. Author of ‘ Kronstadt.” 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Mr. Pemberton has written a romantic novel, characterized by continued 
and increasing interest and stirring adventures. His hero, an English soldier 
of fortune, is enrolled, through a strange series of incidents, in the *‘ Phantom 
rm aay , which has its stronghold in the mountains of Spain, like certain of 
the Carlist bands of a few years since. The picturesqueness and dramatic 
quality of the tale will find immediate favor with readers 


The Pilot of the Mayflower 


(Ready Saturday. ) 


By HEZEKIAH BuTTERWORTH, author of ‘‘ True to His Home,” ‘In 
the Boyhood of Lincoln,” “The Zigzag Books.” etc. Illustrated 
by H. Wintbrop Peirce, and Others. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Butterworth pictures the scenes preceding the sailing of the Pilgrims 
and attending the voyage, and he describes the early days at Plymouth. All 
this is done in a story whose thread is maintained consistently throughout 
He has dramatized, as it were, one of the most important pages of our his 
tory, and the vividness of his characterizations brings the scenes actually he 


fore his readers 
With the Black Prince 


A Story of Adventure in the Fourteenth Century. By Witiiam O. 
Sropparp, author of “ Little Smoke,” ‘‘ Crowded Out o° Crofield,” 
‘*On the Old Frontier; or, The Last Raid of the Lroquois,” etc. 
[lustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

This is a story of adventure and of battle, but it is also an informing pre- 
sentation of life in England and some phases of life in France in the fourteenth 
century. The hero is associated with the Black Prince at Crécy and else- 
where. Mr. Stoddard has done his best work in this story, and the absorbing 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


| interest of his stirring historical romance will appeal to all young readers 


The Hero of Erie 
(Commodore Perry ) 


By James Barnes, author of ‘‘ Midshipman Ferragut,” ‘Commodore 
Bainbridge,” etc, A new volume in the Young Herves of our 
Navy Series. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1 00. 


In this graphic and spirited story Mr. Barnes tells of Perry's adventures as 
a boy on the frigate General Greene, and conducts his hero through the excit- 
ing scenes which attended the battle of Lake Erie. Itisa story which illus- 
trates the resourcefulness, energy, and dauntless courage which have cha 
racterized our naval heroes from Paul Jones to Dewey and Hobson. The book 
is an important addition to a series which is indispensable for American youth 
who wish to know the historic deeds of our navy, and at the poaen time the 
Young Heroes of our Navy Series is of peculiar interest to older readers 


The Impediment 


(Ready Saturday.) 


By DorotHEea GERARD, author of ‘‘ A Forgotten Sin,” ‘* Miss Provi- 
dence,” ** A Spotiess Reputation,” ‘‘ The Wrong Man,” ete. (No. 
253, Appletons’ Town and Country Library.) 12mo, Clotb, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

This is a story of modern life which shows a clear insight Into character 
and rare adroitness and power of sympathy in ita delineation. “ 

“ Dorothea Gerard does not paint us cloudiess skies, but her darkest backgrounds 
serve to bring more vividly the pe and piquant to the fore, Her story- 
butiding shows grace, symmetry, and nicely een balances. .. . Brisk and pithy 
conversation, a sparkiing flow of merriment enhanced betimes by « sweet seriousness, 
belong to her people.”—New York Home Journal. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational. 
MARYLAND, Baltimere, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
~DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
Sehool fr. girls.—36th year will begin September 


28, 1898. 8. H. P. LEFEBVRE, erase, 
Miss E. D. Huntiey, Associate Principal. 





_,_ MARYLAND, Catonsville. : 

T. TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 23, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. ©. Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


Teachers, etc. 
lames SALE OR TO LET—ONE. OF 


the best-known and oldest schools in Connecticut 
n perfect order; 25 acres, centrally located in delightful 
town, overlooking Sound; 100 miles from New York. 
Weil laid out gardens; abundance of large trees, both 
shade and fruit. Main house of 34 rooms, also school 
building containing school-rooms, gymnasium, work- 
shop, photographic room, &c., &c.; also ice-house, 
gaan, stable, barns, hennery, wind-mill, &c., &c. 
‘or particulars address Miss H. N. Hannay, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
EpMuUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 36 Concord Ave. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young Women. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
pant MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
7 HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Key, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business, Indl- 
omg pore. 


vidual teaching. Elementary classes for . 
Qa 


Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8. 





New Hampsnrre, West Lebanon. 
EW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY 
Academy.—Among New Hampshire Hills, amid 
fine groves and in a bracing climate. Large, airy build- 
ing ; perfect sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation 
for any college, and government academies. Full com- 
mercial course—business, law, stenography, and type- 
writing. 
Reopens September 14, 1898. Terms low. 
For catalogue, address 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M., Principal. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year beg,ns Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS.COMEGY’SAND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 3. Students prepared for college. 
TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
d School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





School of Drawing and Painting. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

The 23d Year is Now Open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
pong and decorative destgn, and also in artistic ana- 
omy and pemectre, Principal instructors: F. W. Ben- 
son, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip Hale (Drawing and Paint- 
ing), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Emerson (Anatomy), and A. 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of the Museum. For circulars giving 
detailed information, address 

MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 
For circular and information apply to 


C. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 








CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson, Number limited to 
ton, Rs ines home life with careful individual 
training, 
Bie M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Class, 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour, Restricted; highest re- 
ferences, Address THE MOORINGS, Lock Haven, Pa. 








Teachers, etc. 
Fre UR YEARS’ ACADEMICAL 


Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than one year by private instruction. 
Pamphilet free. Rev, WM, WEBER, 
Belleville, D1. 


fT 4 NGLISH B.A., now teaching in board- 
_ ing achool, desires position as private tutor, High- 
est references. Frank Hurt, Wilton, Conn. 


'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 13th St., Washington. 

156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis. 

730 Cooper Bdg., Denver. 525 Stims’n Bk.,LosAngeles. 

378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 825 M’ket St.,San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HarLaNn P. FRENCH, Manager. 


Se HERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. Oldest and best known in the U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 E, 14th St., N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS IN GERMAN. 
Der Praktische Deutsche. 


By U. Jos. Bemzy. Der Praktische Deutsche is ar- 
ranged after the plan of Paul Bercy’s Le Frangais 
Pratique, but it is by no means a translation of 
that book, The original plan has been preserved, 
but the exercises reconstructed and fitted to the 
particular needs of the student of German. The 
aim has been to provide the material necessary to 
enable the learner to converse with Germans in 
their own language, and to arrange it in such an 
order that the study will be pleasurable as well 
as profitable. Roman type is used throughout ex- 
cepting in a few lessons, and a vocabulary is at 
the end of the volume. 

12mo, cloth. Second Edition, entirely revised, 

251 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Complete catalogue onapplication. Forsale by all book- 

sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





Best re- 





We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
LETTERS make Cable Transfers of money on Europe, 
Australia and South Africa; also make 


OF queeerrens Ff! a y- Pag pes 7 as 
vellers’ Credits, available in all par 
CREDIT. of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 


Natural Method on a New Plan. With thorough drill 
in Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 

From Education, Boston: “A well-made series. Teach- 
ers will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 


INDERGARTEN SvupPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN'’S, 3 East"1 4th Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 








Experiments of Organic Chemistry: Book by Prof. 
Fett ton 40 cents: Snow & Farnham, vidence, R. I. 
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J.B. Lippincott Company’s Standard Works of Reference 


FURNESS’S VARIORUM EDITION 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furness, Ph.D., LLD., LHD. Royal octavo volumes. Superfiae toned paper. Extra cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, $4.00 per volume; half morocco, gilt top, in sets only, $55 00 

* This latest volume, like the others that have preceded it, constitutes a work of monumental proportions, and represents an amount 

of patient research that is altogether uoparalleled in the history of the making of books.”’—Boston Courier. 








The Winter’s Tale Hamlet. Two volumes 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream Macbeth 

The Tempest Romeo and Juliet 

As You Like It : Othello 
The Merchant of Venice King Lear 

9 
READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 
In 15 volumes. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, gilt top. Hach volume sold separately. 
The Reader’s Handbook of Facts, Characters, | Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary 


Plots, and References 


By Rev. E. Copham Brewer, LL.D. New Edition, Entirely ees sl ‘ . 

Reset, Revised, and Enlarged. Crownoctavo. Half morocco, Roget’s Thesaurus 

$3.50. a | A Treasury of English Words, Classified and Arranged so as to 
Brewer’s Historic Note-Book Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Compo 


A Dictionary of Historic Terms and Phrases. $3.50. sition. $2.50. 


Revised, Enlarged, and Profusely Lilustrated. %2.50 


Ancient and Modern Familiar Quotations 


ee 
Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable From the Greek, Latin, and Modera Langu'ges. $2.50 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20,000 Common 


Phrases, Illusions, and Words that bave a Tale to Tell. $3.50. Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World 
Brewer’s Dictionary of [liracles $2.50. 
Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. With illustrations. $2.50. Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 


#3 50. 


Great Truths by Great Authors 
A Dictionary of Aids to Reflections, ete. #2 50. 


Curiosities of Popular Customs 


and of Rites, Ceremonies, Observances, and Miscellaneous Anti- 
quities. By WiLLIam S. WaLsH. Half morocco, $3 50. 


Walsh’s Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities eemiee ra ~ bey vera 
4 . a > Al, 
A Collection of the Bric-a-Brac of Literature. $3 50. — = _ 
ep Edwards’s Words, Facts, and Phrases 
The Writer’s Handbook A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. 
A General Guide to the Art of Composition and Style. $2.50. $2 50. 








Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology 


Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and Accounts of the various subjects of the Norse, Hindoo, 
and Classic Mythologies, with the Pronunciation of their Names in the Different Languages in which they occur. By Josern 
Tuomas, M D., LL.D., author of *‘Thomas’s Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. New Edition, Revised and Hularged. 
= eae in one imperial 8vo volume of 2,550 pages. Price in sheep binding, $8 00 net; baif morocco, $10.00 net; half Russia, $10 00 
net, 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. sew evition 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing Notices of over 125,000 Places, with 
recent and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the globe 
Originally edited by Joserpn THomas, M D., LL D., author of ‘* Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary,” ‘* Thomas's 
Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,” etc. New Revised Edition. lo one imperial octavo volume of nearly 3,000 pages. Price in 
sheep binding, €8.00, net; half morocco, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
Chambers’s Encyclopzedia 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American and English Editors. International in Character. Based upon the most recent Census Returns, 
and Corrections and Additions made up to the day of printing. A Dictionary of Universal Koowledge, containing upwards of v,- 
000 Articles; illustrated by more than 3.500 engravings; over 11,000,009 words, and 17,560 Columns of Reading Matter. 10 volumes 
Imperial octavo. By subscription only. 

Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
Sold exclusively by subscription, and can be purchased upon small monthly payments. 


Illustrated circular and terms of sale sent upon application to the Publishers 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literature 


AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, LIVING AND DECEASED. 
By 8. AusTIN ALLIBoNE, LL D, With Supplement by Joun Foster Kirk, LL D. The entire work contains the Names and History 
of over 83000 Authors. Complete in sets of five volumes. Imperial octavo, Cloth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50.00; 
half calf, $55.00 ; half morocco, $55 00. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of expense, upon receipt of the price by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia 
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New and 
Successtul Books 





Among DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S publications for the autumn, 
they would especially draw the attention of book lovers to the fol- 
lowing books, of which either SECOND or THIRD EDITIONS 


have been found necessary: 


— 


- JOHN SPLENDID. By NEAL MUNRO.......... Fiction . $1.50 
- THE UNCALLED, By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR Fiction. .1.25 


. TRIMALCHIO’S DINNER. By HARRY THURS- 
WE MOT £0b bs acuta: «Heeas cutee ae cee ane Fiction. 1.50 


- A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By JANE BARLOW Fiction. 1.25 
. SECOND THOUGHTS, By JEROME K.’ JEROME Fiction. 1.25 
SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. By WM. LE QUEUX Fiction. 1.25 
THE GRENADIER, By JAMES E. FARMER..... Fiction. 1.25 
. THE FATAL GIFT. By FRANKFORT MOORE.. Fiction. 1.25 
. AFTERWARDS. By IAN MACLAREN.......... Fiction. 1.50 


10. TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. By PAUL LEICES- 
SOW CR ins s vases CeWe Res Deb ac uae beeuie Fiction. 1.25 


11. WAGNER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. By ALBERT LA- 

PNM £5066 a eee Mek Le oe Music.. 2.50 
12. THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. By ALFRED R. 

WUE 5 vin 6. 45 6 neea Vouw 4 hs keeeskn tenes Science. 2.50 


13. TURRETS, TOWERS AND TEMPLES. By E. 
Fc Me Are RCAC S see Art.... 2.00 


14, WORK AND CULTURE. By HAMILTON wW, 


Ww nN 


So ONADH -» 


15, A LITTLE GIRL IN BOSTON. By AMANDA 
SPEED 56 ss 500 ves shane). coed Ren vansaeeeeal Juvenile 1.50 


16. A LOVABLE CRANK. By BARBARA YECHTON Juvenile 1.50 
17. SHERBURNE GIRLS. By AMANDA DOUGLAS. . Juvenile 1.50 
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“A fascinating book. Its romantic 
note, its charm, have been widely 
acknowledged; its humor, rising at 
times to high comedy, ought to be as 
readily discerned. It is a book to ap- 
peal to all who have lived deeply; it re- 
veals a penetrating philosophy. 

“ But no doubt it is first a romance 
in the truest sense, and, as a moving 


[ AYLWIN | 


tale, it will long be read by those who 
come after us. 

“A feature whose value will become 
enhanced as the years grow is the 
vivid portraiture of more than one 
great man, famous for high achieve- 
ment in art. We are convinced that 
it will live by its masterly portrayal 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

“ But fascinating, and valuable more- 
over, as is this reminiscential feature 
of ‘Aylwin,’ there is yet another aspect 
which may not stand 


AYLWIN 


disclosed to the ordinary reader, cap- 
tivated by the colour, the humour, the 
convineing humanity of the tale, or 
piqued to an anxious disquietude con- 
cerning the actuality of the characters. 
This is the dominating sentiment-- 
nay, genius—of love. 


AYLWIN 


*‘ The spiritual intensity of the book, 
indeed, is its fundamental strength 
and the root of its strange flower of 
beauty. ‘Aylwin’ is in this respect a 
fitting book wherewith to let the pass- 
ing century stand as it were a-poise. 
It is the definite pronouncement of the 
Gospel of love as the great power which 
stands up and confronts a materialis- 


[ AYLWIN | 


tie cosmogony and challenges and con- 
quers it, 

“Here is Hope ; the deepest, the most 
ineradicable hope that the heart knows. 
Here is a spiritual outlook which is 
other than the merely imaginative or 
mystical reaction from a too disinte- 
grating materialism.” 


From an account in Literature (the 
London Critical Review) of 


“AYLWIN” 


the romance by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, 
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There was an upward rush of stocks | 


and bonds when it became known that 
the silverites had lost control of several 
Western States, that the Republicans 
had carried the national House and se- 
cured the Senate for several years. This 
speculative movement may be carried 
too fast and too far, but it is founded 
upon a fact of great and far-reaching 
import. For the first time in twenty 


years the silver menace is cleared away | 


from the financial horizon. We _ say 


cleared away, for although mutterings 
of 16 to 1 may still be heard here and | 


_there in party conventions, everybody 


feels that the blow dealt to that faction 
in the trans-Missouri region last week 
is a stunning one. No number, no size 
of victories for sound money on -the 


graph of Gov. Tanner, put out by the 
Democrats, and plastered over the dead 
walls and garbage-boxes of the city, 
bearing the legend, “Vote for me and en- 
dorse my administration.” Republican 
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candidates for the Legislature, whose | 


nomination Tanner had forced, were also 


defeated, despite their support by “Tan- | 


ner Democrats,” in enough cases to lose 
the Republicans the lower branch of that 


body, in which they got nineteen ma- | 


jority two years ago. The fact that his 
man was elected State Treasurer, of 
course enables Tanner to claim that a 
majority of the people of Illinois have 
really endorsed his administration. But, 


on the naked issue, has he them behind | 
him when he nullifies the Constitution of | 


the nation, and denies citizens of other 
States the right to enter Illinois and 
accept work which has been offered 


| them? 


Atlantic seaboard could have counted | 


for very much so long as the column of 
far Western States remained unbroken. 
The South would never have taken up 
the silver craze if the West had not led 
the way. The South had no interest in 
silver, but it believed that it had found 
an alliance in the West which would 
carry the country in 1896. It adopted the 
platform of 16 to 1 for the sake of the 
political power which it believed would 
be secured thereby. Now the alliance 
is broken. The silver lining no longer 
adorns the Western sky. The principal 
motive for making silver the leading 
issue in politics is therefore removed 
so far as the South is concerned, and 
if it ceases to exist there it will exist 
nowhere. Lonely Colorado will abandon 
it when she perceives the hopelessness 
of her cause. Even supposing the next 
House and the Presidency itself to be 
carried by a free-silver party,they would 
break their teeth on a hostile Senate. 
But this very fact is the surest guarantee 
that a free-silver canvass could not be 
successful in 1900. With what face could 
Bryan, or any supplanting demagogue, 
promise debtors instant relief through 
free silver when the patent fact would 
be before all eyes that such relief could 
not possibly be obtained? 





It turns out that Gov. Tanner suffered 
something of a rebuke in the Illinois 
election. The Republican candidate for 
State Treasurer, a respectable man, was 
a protégé of Tanner, and he was elected 


Ex-Judge Van Wyck declines to com- 
ment upon the result of the election, and 


we should think he would. His feelings 





by only about 25,000 plurality in a State 
which gave McKinley more than 140,000 | 


two years ago. Chicago, which went Re- 
publican in 1896 by 56,000, gave 3,000 for 


| 


must be quite too deep for utterance for 
some time at least. He was, when the 
nomination for Governor was thrust 
upon him without his consent or know- 
ledge, a Justice of the Supreme Court 
whose term was about to expire, but 
whose record on the bench had been so 
creditable that he was virtually certain 
of renomination and reélection for a 
term of fourteen years at a salary of 
$13,290 a year. 
which was in complete accord with his 
tastes, and which he, doubtless, would 
have preferred above all others. Croker, 
without the slightest regard for the 
Judge’s wishes or feelings in the matter, 
ordered the Democratic convention to 
nominate him for Governor, and virtual- 
ly compelled his acceptance of the no- 
mination, for if he had declined it he 
would have offended the boss and thus 
cut himself off from all hope of renomi- 
nation for the bench. So he accepted, 
resigned his judgeship, underwent the 
trials and burdens of an arduous cam- 
paign, only to be defeated in the end 
by the stupid conduct of the very boss 
who had forced him to become a candi- 
date. If anybody in the State has espe- 
cial reason to curse Croker, surely ex- 
Judge Van Wyck is the man. 





What is the meaning of the extraor- 
dinary business which went on on Thurs- 
day between our two bosses, with Mr. 
Depew as the intermediary? First, Cro- 
ker called upon Mr. Depew at his office 
in the Grand Central Station, and they 
held a long conference. Later Mr. De- 
pew called upon Platt, and the two, with 


the Democratic State ticket on Novem- | Mr. Odell, Chairman of the Republican 
ber 8, and the most effective argument in | State Committee, were in close consul- 


bringing about the change was the litho- 





tation for two hours, Croker’s visit 


This was a position | 






naturally excited curiosity, and when 
Mr. Depew was asked about its object, 
he replied: “Mr. Croker wanted to find 
out about a train, and instead of send- 
ing somebody he came himself as usu- 
al.” An ordinary person would have sent 
to the Intelligence Bureau at the station 
for a time-table, and would not have 
treated Mr. Depew as the transportation 
agent or train-dispatcher of the road, 
but you see it is different with a great 
man like Croker. Plausible as this ex- 
planation was, it seems to have been 
received with quite general incredulity 
It does not help to explain why Dr. De- 
pew should have felt moved to spend two 
hours with Platt and Odell, telling them 
that Croker had called “to find out about 
a train.” And why should Platt and 


| Odell care to know what Croker’s travel- 








ling plans are? 


Can it be that an inkling of the real 
truth in the matter is to be found in 
Mr. Depew’s further remark: “Mr. Cro- 
ker and | have been friends for years, 
and I frequently go to see him’? Why 
have they been friends, and why does 
Mr. Depew have occasion frequently to 
go to see him? Can it be that the er- 
rand which took him there was similar 
to that which took him to see Platt 
later? Can it be that the election of 
Col. Roosevelt to the governorship has 
so disturbed relations between our 
bosses and corporation contributors that 
some concerted plan of action must be 
decided upon for mutual protection? Far 
be it from us to say that this is the 
case, but if it were the case, could a 
better medium for communication be- 
tween the two bosses be found than the 
man who, on his own proud admission, 
is on such friendly terms with both? 
That Col. Roosevelt's election to the 
chair of Governor has caused trepidation 
in more than one quarter, is evident in 
many ways. One proof of it is the 
elaborate charge in Platt’s personal or- 
gan on Friday, that there was a “deal” 
between Croker and Republican leaders 
for the defeat of Roosevelt and the elec- 
tion of a Republican Legislature. That 
would have created an ideal business 
situation for both bosses. Col. Roose- 
velt’s election, by putting a man of pug- 
nacious honesty into the Governor's 
chair, has upset this situation. Maybe 
that is why Croker wants to “find out 
about a train.” If it is, then it must be 
a “special” with unusual privileges. 





Gen. Miles’s annual report, covering 
the military operations of the war, sets 
forth facts which were pretty well 
known before, but which had not been 
brought together in this formal and 
official way. The net impression they 
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make is that the President and Secretary 
of War steadily overruled and snubbed 
the General Commanding, and then, 
when their blundering had got the army 
at Santiago into a horrid mess, had to 
appeal to Miles to get them out of it. 
The recommendations which Gen. Miles 
made, and which were ignored, looked 
to the enlistment of a smaller volunteer 
army than was actually called for, to 
better equipment and supplies and train- 
ing, and to the use of the troops in Cuba 
only after the rainy season. He has 
now only to print his correspondence 
with the Department, and leave it for 
the reader to see what came of over- 
riding his plans. He distinctly asked to 
be put at the head of the Santiago ex- 
pedition, but it was given to Shafter. 
When that doughty warrior called for 
help and proposed to retreat ‘‘about five 
miles’’ (these words were edited out of 
his despatch), Gen. Miles was sent to the 
rescue and conducted the final opera- 
tions leading up to surrender, but the 
Department suppressed and denied these 
facts. The President and Secretary 
Alger, in truth, seemed to consider the 
General Commanding as a mere imper- 
tinent understrapper, to whose opinions 
they were not bound to give the slight- 
est attention. Gen. R. E. Lee used to 
complain of civilian interference, and to 
say that if he had only been an editor 
or a member of the Legislature, he 
might have had a chance to become a 
great general; but that having had ex- 
perience and being in actual command 
was a fatal handicap. Evidently Gen. 
Miles knew too much about war to make 
his advice worth Alger’s while even 
to read. 


We fail to see the appropriateness of 
a glowing eulogy on Mr. McKinley by 
way of starting a dinner to Gen. Miles, 
such as Mr. Choate indulged in on Fri- 
day night. Almost every item in the 
“splendid career” attributed to him by 
Mr. Choate is the subject of more or less 
acrimonious dispute, and it was, there- 
fore, hardly fair to his enemies to work 
an itemized eulogy on him into a dinner 
to Gen. Miles. Praise too high can hard- 
ly be bestowed on Gen. Miles. We know 
by events that, had his advice been ta- 
ken, nearly every drawback on the war, 
all or most of its horrors and abuses, 
would have been avoided. Who was it 
prevented his advice being taken? Why, 
William McKinley. Who displaced him 
from his proper place at the head of the 
army in the fleld both as general-in- 
chief and as our foremost soldier? Why, 
William McKinley. Who sent to Cuba, 
where the active operations were to take 
place, a cursing military ‘‘duffer,” whose 
own career had been a failure and whom 
Miles had finally to rescue from dis- 
aster? Why, William McKinley. Who 
appointed and kept in office, in spite 
of popular clamor, one of the most 
corrupt and incompetent Secretaries 


of War we have ever had, as part 


of a political bargain? Why, Wil- 
liam McKinley. There is nothing a 
democratic people should handle so care- 
fully as its praise and blame; and fling- 
ing praise about on Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, giving to a man like Mr. Mc- 
Kinley what should be reserved for men 
like Abraham Lincoln, is barbarous 
waste of the national patrimony. And 
we must’ not be told that this is merely 
academic criticism. Judgments on pub- 
lie men uttered by people like Mr. 
Choate do something toward forming the 
judgments of tens of thousands of young 
men all over the country, and make the 
career of charlatans and humbugs easy 
or difficult. 





Of all the material variously de- 
signated as “tommyrot” and “poppy- 
cock,” we think the most nauseous 
and most injurious to the public health 
is that about “the American people ris- 
ing to the height of whatever responsi- 
bilities they assume,” and about ‘Duty 
getting hold of Destiny” and making it 
do its work. Since the war of 1860 the 
American people have succeeded to two 
at least of the most onerous responsi- 
bilities which have ever fallen to the 
lot of any nation. One is the reform of 
our currency, and the other is the eleva- 
tion of the Indian and negro races. We 
have hardly done a thing about either. 
The currency problem is very much 
where it was thirty years ago. To 
the negroes we made the necessary gift 
of the suffrage, but not another thing. 
Not the slightest organized effort has 
been made by the white community, as a 
whole, to lift this huge negro population 
out of degradation, though we know well 
that their ignorance and barbarism 
threaten our future. The sole thing we 
do with alacrity for the negro is to burn 
him alive when he does very wrong. 
But it will not be so easy to burn the 
Tagals and other races. We shall not 
have men enough to lynch decently in 
1,200 islands, if that be our national 
mode of reclaiming the erring. 





every day of leading public men to opi- 
nions the exact opposite of those they 
held a week or two ago, satisfies us 
that the number of men in the United 
States who form convictions by ratioci- 
nation, is small. Many people form a 
notion of their own in the beginning, 
but they hold it only until they hear how 
the majority are thinking. If the ma- 
jority are drifting the other way, they 
go over along with it, without hesitation. 
The disappearance of all pride of opi- 
nion in America is one of the curious 
signs of the times. Holding convictions 
on any subject different from those of 
the majority has come to have almost 
as much terror for large numbers as 
| being formally outlawed. Nothing in 





The rapid ‘going over’ that we see’ 





our political life is funnier than to see 
a statesman running when he first per- 
ceives clearly that if he does not change 
his opinions quickly, he will be left in 
a minority. The reasons are that the 
opinions are merely impressions, for 
which he could not give any good 
account, so that if he has cause for 
fear that some one will ask him for rea- 
sons, he wards off possible trouble 
by promptly throwing the opinions 
away. He dreads being found in pos- 
session of unpopular views, almost as 
much as being found in possession of 
stolen goods. He is particularly asham- 
ed of having opposed something that 
was “sure to pass.” Great statesmen 
who opposed the annexation of the Phi- 
lippines a week ago, for reasons which 
we all foolishly thought good, are to- 
day throwing them away on the roads 
and around their back-yards because 
they have found out that those profound 
thinkers, the Peace Commission, are go- 
ing to have the Philippines, no matte» 
what they say. The last fugitive is said 
to be Mr. Gage. He is off; the reason is, 
“Where is the use?” “It is sure to pass,” 
as the boss says. We must have the 
Philippines for commercial reasons, he 
says. Had we told him so last March, 
he would have been kind to us, and 
warned our families about our condition. 





. 


Senator Hanna’s views on tariff re- 
vision, as telegraphed from Cleveland, 
seem to indicate that the election went 
to his head. He boldly says that he is 
now in favor of “putting a duty on tea.” 
Has he so soon forgotten that he helped 
put a duty on tea no longer ago than last 
May? He also comes out strongly for 
taxes which “people do not realize that 
they are paying.” He means, of course, 
tariff taxes, but he has in another sen- 
tence a lucid interval on that subject, 
in which he says that “under the old 
tariff law we are not getting very much 
revenue.” Imagine Dingley’s face when 
he reads that! It seems, then, that the 
people not only do not realize that they 
are paying protective taxes, but actually 
do not pay them. The proof of this is 
that they produce no revenue. We speak 
under correction, but we hazard the as- 
sertion that taxes not paid are not bur- 
densome to those who do not pay them. 





It would appear that Senator Hanna is 
fumbling round to see if some of the 
direct war taxes cannot be removed. 
Those taxes, he says, are “on the peo- 
ple,” which is a very bad place for them 
to be, “according to my idea.” Still, 
“in some instances,”’ it is a proper me- 
thod of taxation, and it will be neces- 
gary, says Hanna, to “retain some of the 
features of the war-revenue measure.” 
All this is as vague as a preélection 
oracle. We look for more definite lan- 
guage when the returns are all in. If 
Senator Hanna means that the beer-tax 
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must come off, why does he not say so? 
It is a perfectly proper and highly pro- 
ductive tax, one which economists have 
for years pointed to as a source of re- 
venue scandalously neglected by the 
American Government. Nothing but the 
throes of war made it possible to lay 
the tax at all. Senator Hoar publicly 
asserted in the Senate, when the Ding- 
ley bill was pending and when the man- 
agers were at their wits’ end for revenue, 
that neither party would dare put a tax 





on beer. But in the rush and excite- | 


ment of war the tax went on, greatly to 
the amazement and indignation of the 
brewers; other rational taxes, long dis- 
used, were clapped on in that irrational 
time, and, by a kind of miracle, illus- 
trating the floundering good luck of the 
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vidence is denied that share in the work 
of legislation which would be commen- 
surate with its population and its ma- 
terial interests. That city’s representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives, 
if the new Constitution had been adopt- 
ed, would have been limited to twenty- 
five, or one-quarter of the whole mem- 
bership. This was conceded by the com- 
mission which drafted the proposed Cdn 
stitution to be less than the city’s pro- 
portionate share, but even that was more 
than the rural voters were willing to 


i grant. The little towns of Rhode Island, 
, like the little towns of Connecticut, con- 


trol the Legislature, and their control 
is jikely to continue, as the obstacles 


| {0 constitutional revision are many and 


United States, we got an efficient sys- | 


tem of taxation. If Senator Hanna sup- 
poses that those taxes can or will be 
lightly remitted, he is imagining a vain 
thing. Glory comes high, and we are 
likely to see new taxes laid as a re- 
sult of the war rather than old ones 
taken off. 


The Central Passenger Association met 


difficult. 


The refusal to go in with England and 
seize Egypt in 1882 has been a subject of 
bitter regret to the French, whom it has 
necessarily left, seeing the British suc- 
cess, in a very bad humor with every- 
thing English. And yet no one can deny 


| that it was the fault of the French sys- 
tem of government. The British offered 


at Chicago on Thursday, and, instead of | 


disbanding, voted to change its constitu- 
tion and eliminate such parts of it as 
were believed to be contrary to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The old 
agreement of the Association provided 
for the establishment and maintenance 
of rates. This clause was entirely cut 


out, and in its stead was inserted one | 
| land would withdraw as soon as she 


setting forth that the objects of the or- 
ganization are to interchange authentic 
information regarding tariffs and un- 
reasonable rates, and to codperate with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
preventing and investigating illegal cuts. 
This is the proper course, indeed the 
only one that can be pursued at present. 
It is possible that the next Congress, be- 
ing less under the fear of Populism than 
any other that we have had in recent 


| They all know that any one who under- | 


years, may be disposed to authorize pool- | 


ing under the supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Until then 


the railroads must conform to the de- | 
cision of the court, and this they May do | 


safely in the method adopted by the 
Central Passenger Association. 





The people of Rhode Island had an 
opportunity on Tuesday week to adopt a 
modern constitution, but, by a large ne- 
gative vote in the country towns, the old 
document is retained with all its mani- 
fest inconveniences and injustice. An- 
nual elections and semi-annual sessions 
of the Legislature will continue, and the 
latter body, generally with a large par- 
tisan majority, will remain without the 


| and annoy. 


them an equal partnership in the enter- 


prise, and the French had many times ~ 


the larger interest in it, because the 
French holdings of Egyptian bonds are 
vastly larger than the English—in fact, 
there is no comparison between them. 
It was the French, in fact, who had the 
financial interest in it; the British in- 
terest came through the route to India. 
But Mr. Gladstone did promise that Eng- 


had restored order. That France did 
not, under these circumstances, take a 
hand in the venture was doubtless due 
to the instability which marks every 
ministry under the Republic, and makes 
each shrink from heavy responsibility. 


took any considerable military venture 
which proved unsuccessful, would not 
only be sure to fall, but be mobbed in 


the streets. This has, of course, cast a | 


shadow of hesitation over every French 


politician who was asked to enter on a | 
foreign venture. So they let the British | 
go to Egypt and waited for them to | 


evacuate according to promise. But as 
they did not evacuate as the years rolled 
by, they began to do what the British 
considered 
The French papers, espe- 
cially in Egypt, began to load the Bri- 


| tish administrators with abuse; the 


French members of the ministry did 


| their best to foil British plans; money 
| was refused for the war against the Der- 


vishes, and so on. The French Foreign 
Office, too, kept constantly inquiring 


| when the evacuation was going to take 


salutary check of an executive veto. The | 
| troublesome as possible, in order to af- 
| fect the Egyptian question. Unfortunate- 


State will continue to have a dozen or 
so classes of voters, instead of one gen- 
eral class, as proposed in the rejected 
constitutional draft, and the city of Pro- 





place. Every other dispute about any 
matter, however trifling, was made as 


ly, this game was kept up against a 
rather weak minister, who did make 


peculiarly French—to nag | 
| priety, but he thanks God that Russia 
| has such a man at the head of her Gov- 


| cause for uneasiness. 
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what the British public considered un 
fortunate 


about 
minor matters, and this finally worked 
the English public into a warlike mood 


concessions Various 


against France, and there it now is 
Even the Non-conformists are said to be 
waving flags and singing “Rule Bri 
tannia.”’ 


it is but justice to the British to say 
that their refusal to evacuate is prob 
ably due to their wonderful success 
Their administration has transformed 
Egypt. It has restored agriculture, 
spread security and order such as have 
not been seen in Egypt since the days 
of the Pharaohs. It has created an Egyp- 
tian army which far outdoes that with 
which Mehemet Ali beat the Turks; it 
has made the Egyptian debt a paying 
investment; and as it happens, no coun- 
try profits by this so much as France, 
as the French are the principal Egyptian 
creditors As the British withdrawal 
would probably be followed by the old 
disorder, the British determination to 
remain is not to be wondered at. Lord 
Salisbury’s aim has, apparently, been 
to continue the occupation while pro- 
voking France as little as possible, and 
for this reason, in spite of the Jingo 
mood of the British public, he refused 
to declare a protectorate last week at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet. After what 
has happened, England probably never 
will evacuate except as the result of a 
crushing defeat in war—something which 
will hardly occur in our time. England 
is. in the matter of staying power, 
very like the United States—-in that 
only an enemy which can land and 
ravage the country will ever bring her 
to her knees 


We do not generally attach great im- 
portance to the sayings of Mr. W. 7, 
Stead, but we assume that the London 
Daily News would not publish a letter 
from him touching an interview with 
the Czar of Russia without reasonable 
assurance of its fidelity to truth. Mr. 
Stead says that such an interview was 
accorded to him at Livadia, and that 
he was strongly impressed with the 
Czar’s earnestness in favor of disarma- 
ment. He does not repeat the Czar's 
words, since that would be an impro 


ernment. The significance of the inter- 
view at this time is that it assures the 
public that Russia is not now stirring 
up strife in Asia, or giving England any 
It may be fairly 
assumed, now that the Fashoda incident 
is dismissed, that the war clouds lately 
disturbing the European horizon are 
passing away, and that the poor people 
of the Old World may go about their 
daily task of earning a livelihood with 
some confidence in the permanence of 
peace, 
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ELECTION LESSONS. 


Fuller returns of the elections on | 


Tuesday week show that independence 


in voting was the most striking feature | 


of the results. In the Worcester district 
of Massachusetts a Republican Congress- 
man who had nearly 12,000 majority two 
years ago, loses his reélection, while the 
Republicans gain members of Congress 
in States of the far West where the 
opposition had been most hopeful of suc- 
cess. A Republican is elected Governor 
of New York by the votes of men who at 
the same time voted by the thousands 
for the Democratic candidates for Con- 
gress, while the opposition nominee se- 
cures the governorship of Minnesota 
through the support of men who on the 
same ticket voted for the Republican 
candidates for Congress and for minor 
State officials. Even boss-ridden, pro- 


the same tendency towards independent 
action if only it had been utilized. 
opposition to Quayism was, through the 


machinations of the boss, so ingeniously | Election Day, showing the interest he 
candidates that | ‘ 
everybody recognized the hopelessness of | took in the campaign of his friend and 

ated 06 I | partner Hitchcock and in the general re- 


divided between two 
the fight for honesty and decency in gov- 
ernment, and yet more votes were cast 
for the Democratic nominee and for Dr. 
Swallow together than for Quay’s man. 
Quay owns both the Governor and the 
Legislature, and secures his own re- 
election to the Senate, but not because 
of a majority of ballots for his ticket. 
The smallness of Col. Roosevelt’s 
plurality for Governor of New York 
less than 18,000 votes—shows the utter 
failure of the clap-trap appeals to sup- 
port him as a means of endorsing the 
Administration at Washington, for the 
head of which this State gave more than 
268,000 plurality two years ago. If he 
had really been running on that issue, 
as he might if United States Senators 
were elected by popular vote, and if he 
had been nominated for that office by 
been badly beaten. He succeeded be- 
cause the voters remembered that they 
were electing a State and not a Federal 
official for the head of the ticket, and a 
small plurality of them considered that 
Roosevelt would make a better Governor 
of New York than Van Wyck—much as 
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the Republican candidates for the House 
| of Representatives received in the aggre- 
gate majorities reaching into the tens of 
thousands. 

That the Republicans have secured the 
House of Representatives by a small but 
sure majority is due to a surprising 


| series of victories in the far West, which 


have emptied the seats of more than a 


| score of Democrats, Populists, and sil- 


verites, and filled them with Republi- 
cans who made their fight on the gold 
standard. In particular, Nebraska has 
turned against the silver “combine” and 
defeated Mr. Hitchcock, the chief bugle- 
blower of Col. William J. Bryan. It has 
also dismissed William V. Allen, the win- 


| diest silverite in the United States Senate. 


These successes have been achieved by 
the Republicans on a straight gold plat- 
form without any equivocation or apolo- 


P > | gy, and they are all the more gratifying 
tection-demoralized Pennsylvania shows | 


The | 


as happening in Mr. Bryan’s State. Col. 
Bryan, although in the military service, 
and thus debarred from active cam- 
paigning, was present in Omaha on 


sult. The vote in Nebraska will go far 
to unhorse Mr. Bryan in the next na- 
tional Democratic convention eighteen 
months hence, and enable the Demo- 
cratic party to find some other issue than 
the silver question for the next Presi- 
dential campaign. 

What were the causes of this over- 
throw of the silver men in their own 
stronghold this year? According to all 
the testimony received they were three- 
fold. First and foremost, the farmers 
are prosperous and forehanded. They 


| have had good crops and good prices. 
| They have seen wheat go up while silver 


was going down. The predictions of 
the Populist-Democratic-Silver-Republi- 
can combine have been completely falsi- 


| fled, They foretold ruin as a consequence 


| rado did a few years earlier. 


his party, it is clear that he would have of the gold standard, and prosperity has 


| come instead. 


Moreover, the Populist 
State governments have made a very 
bad exhibition of themselves and have 
disgusted their own supporters, in much 
the same way that Gov. Waite of Colo- 
Another 


| reason for the victory is that a prepon- 


| 


many of those who thus cast their bal- | 
| of the. country sustain the war policy of 


/ the Administration. Probably a majori- 


lots detested his views on expansion, a 
large etanding army, and other such 


things with which the executive of this | 


State has nothing to do. 
lustrates, even more clearly and en- 
couragingly, the same conclusion on the 


Minnesota il- | 


derant number of the people in that.part 


ty of the people of the trans-Missouri 
States and Territories are in favor of 


taking the Philippines. The third reason 
| why the Republicans won was that they 


part of the host of voters that State is- | 
sues should decide the election of State | 
officials, and the same capacity of dis- | 


tinguishing between parties on State and 
national issues when candidates for both 
sets of offices are on the same ticket. 
For forty years Minnesota has had Re- 
publican Governors without a_ single 
break. Last week it elected the candi- 


date of the opposition, John Lind, while 


followed the fine example of Oregon and 
put themselves squarely on the gold 
standard. ‘The only place where they 
paltered dnd dodged was in the State of 
Illinois, and there they have fared worse 
than anywhere else, having lost two 
members of Congress. 

The greatest question in home politics 
now is whether the Democratic party 
will have learned sufficient wisdom by 


this election to abandon the silver issue. 
A powerful argument in favor of that 
| policy is found in the vote of the State 
| of New York. The Democrats here ig- 
nored the silver issue, and thus became 
once more united. Such leaders as Ros- 
well P. Flower, Edward M. Shepard, 
John DeWitt Warner, Perry Belmont, 
| and many others who openly supported 
McKinley two years ago, went back to 
their party allegiance. So it came to 
pass that the State which gave Gov. 
Black a plurality exceeding 260,900 in 
1896, now elects his successor by less 
than one-tenth of that amount. Roose- 
velt’s personal popularity, plus Croker’s 
crime in punishing an honest Judge, 
were the two factors that saved the 
State to the Republicans. If Gov. Black 
had been renominated the Republicans 
would have lost the State, and prob- 
ably the Legislature also. If Judge Daly 
had been renominated by Tammany 
probably even Col. Roosevelt would have 
failed of a majority. These facts show 
that the State of New York, with its 
thirty-six electoral votes, is not out of 
the reach of the Democratic party if it 
drops the silver issue. But if it goes 
into the next campaign on that issue it 
,Will lose the State by a larger majority 
than that cast against Bryan. We as- 
sume that this fact will have considera- 
ble influence on Democratic politicians 
in the South and West during the next 
two years, ‘ 


CURRENCY LEGISLATION. 


The complexion of the next Congress 
is now settled in the way that the ad- 
vocates of currency reform have desir- 
ed. The Republicans will be in posses- 
sion of the House, the Senate, and the 
Executive. They will be able to pass 
such laws as they like after the 4th 
of March next. It is worth while to 
make a brief retrospect in order to see 
what has already been accomplished and 
what remains to be done. 

The panic of 1893 was due chiefly to 
the passage of the Sherman act of 1890. 
This measure, which superseded the 
Bland-Allison silver law, more than 
doubled the silver purchases of the Gov- 
ernment. It drained the Treasury of its 
gold twice as fast as the latter act did. 
It worked towards depreciation of the 
currency with twice the rapidity of that 
act. It multiplied the fears and appre- 
hensions entertained by discerning men 
at home and abroad. It had been for 
a long period a maxim in the business 
world that a crash would come some 
time under the operation of the earlier 
silver law. It happened, however, that 
the national banks were retiring their 
circulation to a considerable extent at 
the same time that the silver dollars 
were coming from the mint, so that the 
_ latter simply filled a vacuum in the cir- 
| culation. (This vacuum, we remark in 
' passing, would have been filled with 
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gold if there had been no Bland act in 
operation.) It happened also that the 
Government had a large surplus revenue 
all this time. Difficulty was found in 
disbursing it as fast as it flowed into the 


Treasury. The public debt was bought | 


in at the rate of $10,000,000 per month 
during the first Cleveland administra- 
tion, simply to get rid of the surplus. 
In one way and another the mischiefs 
of the Bland act were masked and mini- 
mized, so that the public treated all pre- 
dictions of disaster with derision and 
considered the authors of them false- 
alarmists and humbugs. Indeed, this 
opinion was shared by many men of in- 
telligence and experience in practical af- 
fairs. 

The Sherman bill, as we have said, 
merely accelerated the operation that 
was going on under the Bland bill. A 
crisis was sure to come under one or 
the other, since both were forcing flat 
money into circulation by regular incre- 
ments, regardless of the wants of trade. 
It came in 1893. It disclosed the rot- 
tenness underlying our financial system. 
It produced such misery and terror that 
a majority of the silver men in Congress 
(and there were such in both parties) 
joined in repealing the Sherman act. 
Then the usual consequences of a panic 
ensued. Confidence in the Government’s 
ability to maintain gold payments was 
undermined. Bonds were required to be 
issued again and again to replenish the 
gold reserve. The interest-bearing debt 
of the Government was increased by no 
less than $262,000,000 for that purpose, 
and during the whole time private busi- 
ness was in a state of tremor and trou- 
ble from which it has not yet wholly re- 
covered. This trouble was due to doubts 
respecting the standard of value and the 
Government’s intention to maintain gold 


payments; in other words, to doubts as | 


to the result of future elections. 

Now there is a breathing spell. The 
elections of November 8 have placed in 
the hands of the Republican party the 
power to put the currency of the coun- 


turbed by political changes, and this 


Nation. 





which any two of them will agree to 


| support, has lost all its force. The bank- 


ing committee’s bill is their answer to 
all inquirers, whether such inquirers be 
friendly or otherwise. 

It would probably be useless for the 
House to pass this bill at the coming ses- 
sion, because the Senate would at once 
reject it, and then the work must needs 
be done afresh. Yet it is of the greatest 
importance that it should be passed at 


| an early day, so that its benefits may be 


generally felt before the next national 
election. If it is worth passing at all, it 
should be passed as soon as possible 
after the new Senators are sworn in; 
that is, as soon as possible after the 4th 
of March, 1899. If President McKinley 
will call an extra session to meet as 
early as April, and recommend currency 
reform as one of the measures needed 
by the country, the bill can be put in 
shape and passed within two months. 
Of course, the opposition will cry out 
that this is a scheme of bank villany, 
and a device to rob the people, and all 
that. But such objurgations have lost 
a great deal of their force of late. They 
have an old familiar sound, much like 
the talk about the “crime of 1873,” 
which, after twenty years of hard ser- 
vice, has ceased to terrify the most timid 
politician in the land. It needs far less 
courage now to pass the McCleary bill 
than it did to put the word gold into the 
St. Louis platform. Yet in nearly ali 
parts of the country in the recent cam- 
paign the Republicans -planted them- 
selves on the gold standard without any 
equivocation and without any squints 
towards international bimetallism; and 
where they made this issue clear and 
distinct, they made their most impor- 
tant gains. Now the advantage of an 
early passage of the bill will consist in 
proving, by actual experiment and test, 


| before the next national election, that it 


is a wise and beneficial measure, and 
also in showing the business men of the 


| country that ante-election pledges are 


| made to be redeemed. 
try on a basis where it cannot be dis- | 


power ought to be exercised promptly. | 


The question what ought to be done is 


no longer open to dispute inside the | 


party. The convention of business men 
at Indianapolis, the Monetary Commis- 
sion that grew out of it, the subsequent 
action of the House committee on bank- 
ing and currency, have together formu- 
lated a measure which, while still 
amendable, contains the substance of a 
working plan to establish the gold stan- 
dard, to divorce the Government from 
the banking business, to relieve the 
Treasury of the task of redeeming the 
greenbacks from day to day (although 
it remains still responsible for them), 
and to enable the national banks to is- 
sue a safe.and elastic currency, equal at 
all times to the wants of trade. The 
taunt so often flung at the currency re- 
formers, that they cannot frame a bill 





THINGS THAT LORD SALISBURY 
DOES NOT KNOW. 

The expression at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner of Lord Salisbury’s satisfaction, 
that we are going to annex the Philip 
pines, has given some pleasure to that 


| large body of people among us who 


| 


have no opinions of their own about any 
question of foreign policy, but form their 
views as to what we ought or ought not 
to do by what some foreign Power 
wishes or recommends. We have gene- 
rally a Power which we wish to spite, 


| and another which we wish to oblige, by 


our home elections, and we vote accord- 
ingly, with very slender information 
about the matter in hand. This is much 


where we now stand. We are to annex 
the Philippines, not because we think it 
would do our own people any good to 
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own them, or because we have ever had 


any longing for them in the past, but 
because England would like us to have 
them, or because Spain would not. Ac 
cording to some people, we voted last 
week to please Spain or to annoy her, 
not about the cana! frauds. These same 
people are, of course, much pleased to 
have prominent Englishmen say they 
would like to have us annex the Philip 
pines, and have big fleets in the Pacifl 
alongside their own—so pleased that 
they cannot find time to answer Bishop 
Potter's troublesome question, “What 
will the Philippines do with us?" But 
there are certain reasons why Lord Sa- 
lisbury’s advice is not of the slightest 
value to us, and the same thing may 
be said of the advice of the bulk of 
Englishmen. 


In the first place, there are but few 
Englishmen who have any comprehen- 
sion of our system of government, still 
less of what we call our “politics’’—that 
is, of the influences which keep our 
constitutional machinery in motion 
This ignorance was almost amusingly 
brought out during the Home-Rule de- 
bates in Parliament, when Mr. Bryce had 
the knowledge of the American Consti- 
tution almost to himself. One thing in 
particular they cannot as a general rule 
understand, and that is, why there 
should be any limit to our annexing 
strange countries, as long as our 
strength permits, because there is no 
other restriction in their own case. They 
do not consider that their own Consti- 
tution has been steadily growing up for 
three hundred years as what we may 
call an “annexing constitution’’—that is 
a constitution with a distinct place in it 
for subject races to be ruled by the 
“Queen in council.” From the time of 
Henry II., when the first conquest was 
made in Ireland, England has had a 
ruling and a subject race, and the em- 
pire has grown slowly up on that theory. 
Never has the slightest countenance 
been given by any political party in Eng- 
land to the doctrine that any but natives 
of the British Isles should have any 
share in the government of the Empire, 
or that any conquered people should be 
released from the government of Eng- 
land because they did not like it. It 
has for three hundred years been as 
natural to an Englishman that there 
should be in the Empire a vast body of 
people ruled by naked force, without the 
smallest disguise, as that there should 
be peers and commoners, superiors and 
inferiors. Owing to this fact, the Eng- 
lish political manners and opinions have 
adapted themselves to an Empire of two 
classes of subjects, one with both the 
jus suffrayii and the jus honoris, and the 
other with the right to nothing but se- 
curity for life and property. 

Englishmen are not an imaginative 
race, and they find difficulty in imagin- 
ing the new state of things inaugurated 
by our Constitution on this continent. 
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We expressly, by that instrument, for- 
bade the existence of two classes of citi- 
zens, agreed to admit to a share in our 
government everybody who chose to 
come and live here, and down to this 
year loaded with abuse everybody who 
thought the world should be arranged 
differently. 
our political manners and ideas have 
grown up under the régime of equality. 
The ordinary American finds the great- 
est difficulty in thinking of any white 
man as an inferior in the European 
On colored men he does look 
down, but he has never learned to gov- 


sense. 


ern them as the English have, who have | 
always had so many of them to govern. | 


We have had negroes and Indians and 
foreigners among us during nearly the 
whole period of our national existence, 
but we have never made even 
tempt to apply to them the art of ruling 





| 


what would become of our politics is 


our affair. That our experiment should 
fail, is probably to him the most natural 


| thing in the world. Why should any 


foreigner keep up his faith in it when 


| sO many of our own people have lost 


| theirs? 
The result has been that | 
| with the responsibility of 


| world? 


Who would have thought so 
many rulers of subject races, charged 
“elevating” 
mankind, would arise in three months 
in America, of all countries in the 
Who would have thought that 


our treatment of these races during the 


last hundred years really argued a deep 
conscientious concern about them? 





“ORIGINAL WORK.” 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his article 
in the Nineteenth Century on Freeman's 


an at- | Historical Method,” has some sharp but 


| just things to say about the ravages of 


subject races as the English practise it. 


Whenever a_ person 
acknowledge to be our equal commits 
a serious offence, far from bringing or- 
ganized authority to bear on him as 
the English did, 
Dacoits in India, we let loose mobs on 
him, and lynch him. Any one who has 
observed, as most travellers have, the 
treatment of hotel-waiters in Europe by 
plain Americans, will understand what 
we mean by the assimilation of our man- 
ners to political theories. 


The American cannot think of any man 
as an inferior. Partly as a consequence 
of this, 


His formula is, 
so?” or, “If I were you, I would do so 
and so.”” In the West there is a constant 
grudge against the officers in the army 
for giving orders, and a slight contempt 
of the soldiers for obeying so readily. 
The English, by generations of practice, 
have learned to be just while despising 

a very difficult art. It will take us an- 
other hundred years to learn it, and we 
fear we cannot learn it without the sac- 
rifice of our old Constitution, the pro- 
duct of so many hopes and prayers and 
tears. All this is probably very new 
to Lord Salisbury. 


whom we do not | 


for instance, on the | 


what is called “original work” in his- 
tory. What is meant is terrific labor in 
accumulating a mass of minute details 
never before brought to light, but which 
prove to be either untrustworthy or 
without significance when the grave- 
clothes are torn off them. It is this sys- 
tem of “minute realism’ in history 


| which gives us so many monographs and 
| studies dull as ditch-water, and leads so 
| many investigators to wreak themselves 


in mighty volumes upon a “period.” Un- 
der the triumphant name of “new mate- 
rial” and “unpublished manuscripts,” 
the learned world is deluged with mate- 


| rial which, whether new or old, is a 
there is no modern man less | 3 ; 
ais i 2 | weariness to the flesh, and with manu- 
skilled in the exercise of authority. He | < 
; ‘ | scripts which Heaven seemed specially 
rarely gives an order even to a hireling. | 
ahtiaath oniat eta ted | to have designed never to be published. 
2 | As Mr. Harrison says, it is this sort of 


research which is killing the art of his- 
torical narration, and rendering history, 
instead of a synthetic whole, instead of 
a life-like picture, a mass of dreary fac- 


| similes of Queen’s washing-lists and in- 


| it is death to the reader. 


There is something else, probably not | 


quite so0 new, and that is the extreme 
volatility of our public, the rapidity with 
which it makes up its mind and changes 
its opinions. It hated England 
year and loves her this year. It wanted 
to kill Admiral Cervera last May and 
kissed and hugged him last August. 
Twenty years ago it admired and pitied 


| tem of examinations. 


ventories of the number of swine kept 
on a baronial manor in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is fun for the investigator, but 
The world, 
observes Mr. Harrison, is “not as fond 
of ‘periods’ as a school-teacher and a 
college tutor.” 

Mr. Harrison thinks that this blight of 
minute knowledge which has fallen upon 
historical composition is due to the sys- 
Their very life- 
blood is in subtle points and out-of-the- 


| way scraps of knowledge which form the 


last | 


the negro, to-day it does not care what | 


becomes of him, and so on; we might 


This Lord Salisbury probably knows 
well, but the trouble is, he does not care. 


basis of “marks.” But the same ten- 
dencies are observable in this country, 
where examinations have not been de- 
veloped with such rigor, nor made the 
sure means of a livelihood, as in Eng- 
land. Many of our historical mono- 


| graphs are as murderously petty and 
multiply these illustrations indefinitely, | 


prolonged as anything Oxford can show. 


| And the same methods are carried into 


| other departments. 


No man in England has greater con- | 


tempt for our politics, but he has great 
respect for our fleet, and would like 


the use of it now and then on a pinch; 


Since literature, for 
example, came to be “scientifically” stu- 
died in our colleges, the fearful and 
wonderful results offered us in the name 
of “original work’ have been enough to 





make a census report fascinating reading 
by comparison. Our original literary 
workers dive into a great poem or a 
masterpiece of prose and come up in 
triumph laden with statistics. They have 
counted the number of false rhymes in 
the ‘Faery Queen,’ they can tell you ex- 
actly how many times the word “nature” 
occurs in Burke. Who shall, after that, 
forbid them the degree of Litt. Doc.? 
Really “original” literary work seems 
now, in fact, to be largely an affair of 
counting. It is arithmetic applied to 
literature. Criticism is the art of turn- 
ing out statistics. Thus we read of a de- 
voted woman, painfully toiling after the 
higher education and the degree of M.A., 
who wrestled night after night with a 
thesis on Browning. But what was it all 
about? Why, the dear lady was count- 
ing and classifying the colors, and the 
animals, and the precious stones, and the 
flowers, and the figures of speech to be 
found in Browning’s complete works! 
Of course, she was doing it on the ad- 
vice of her professor. True-monsters of 
learning, each of them! 

It seems probable that all this is 
partly, at least, the result of the rush 
of so many to the schools. Out of them 
all, but here and there one has a mind 
of true insight, of native taste, of grasp 
on principles; and what easier * disposi- 
tion to make of the rest than to set them 
counting? Almost anybody can count so 
many hours a day. Give a student 
pigeon-holes enough, and he can in time 
analyze and classify all literature—and 
not know the first thing about it when 
he is done. Certain it is that the scien- 
tific organization of the departments of 
literature in many of our colleges and 
universities has led thousands to drench 
and drown their minds in these floods of 
trifling details, in which every spark of 
real literary taste is surely extinguished. 
The system distinctly tends to give us, in 
the professors’ chairs, pottering statis- 
ticians instead of inspiring lecturers, 
and, on the students’ benches, a genera- 
tion that loses itself in verbal forms and 
weak endings, and remains dull and 
blank to literature itself. 

Perhaps the phenomenon should be 
treated as one of the inevitable vices of 
specialization. The time of the wide- 
ranging intellect seems gone by, in 
science and economics as well as history 
and literature. In their room we get ten 
thousand men each cultivating his little 
garden-plot, all the while making it 
smaller and smaller, and bending over it 
with eyes ever more bleared and short- 
sighted. David A. Wells was almost an 
extinct type of economist, even before he 
died. Few survive with his vast power of 
coordination and assimilation. Instead of 
his wide outlook upon diverse phe- 
nomena, the typical worker in economics 
to-day is the man who will prove, after 
several years of exhausting labor, that 
Thorold Rogers was all wrong about the 
price of wheat in Bristol in the year 
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1521. In science, too, 
eye, like Darwin and Dana, are gone, and 
we know now only the intense specialists 
who are content to wear out their lives 
in “settling hoti’s business.” Darwin's 
son, endowed with a generous portion 
of his father’s spirit as he is, confesses 


specialization and of the multiplied ap- 
paratus of modern laboratories upon na- 
tive scientific genius. 


the men of eagle 


derstanding got on not without difficulty and 
opposition, and Guizot was vehemently as- 


j 


cused of having humiliated France in the | 


Pritchard affair, and of having preserved 
peace at the expense of honor. Napoleon 
III. went still further, and not only made 
commercial treaties with England, but en- 


| tered into a genuine alliance, and our troops 
in his latest book the deadly effect of | 


All this is not saying that minute re- | 


search is not necessary and may not, in 


portant results. As Mr. Harrison says of 


Freeman, “new material” and “unpub- | 


lished manuscripts’ were a _ powerful 
weapon when it was he that grasped it; 
but “it is a very dangerous tool in the 
hands of the lads and lassies who swag- 
ger about with it in public.”’ It is little 
better than a modern superstition to 
suppose that history can be written by 
laboriously copying out and stringing to- 
gether bits of paper dug up in Simancas; 
or that a man is fitted to discourse on 
sociology and propose plans for remodel- 
ling society simpiy by having averaged 
the annual outlay for beer of 237 selected 
families on Avenue A; or that a critic is 
qualified to lecture on Shakspere by hav- 
ing thumbed his works solely to dis- 
cover exactly how many times the scenes 
end with a rhymed couplet and how 
many times with blank verse. Before 
we boast of “original work,” we should 
decide whether it was worth doing, origi- 
nally or subsequently, and whether it 
leads to something for the worker be- 
sides helplessly floundering in a morass 
of his own creating. 


THE RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND ENG- 
LAND. 


Boston, November 11, 1898. 


The Fashoda affair, thank Heaven, has 
ended without a war that would have been 
a shame and ascandal. Unfortunately it is 
not an isolated and accidental fact. It Is 
one of the numerous incidents of the great 
Franco-English rivalry, and a symptom, as 
disquieting as it is instructive, of the recip- 
rocal mental attitude of the two countries. 
The lamentable fact that it is only half end- 
ed, leaving on both sides feelings of bitter- 
ness and distrust, ought to trouble those 
who desire a sincere and cordial under- 
standing between the two countries. Con- 
sequent French opinion respecting England 
is easily to be divined; but I would, on this 
occasion, analyze the preceding state ot 
French opinion touching England first and 
then the relations proper to maintain with 
her. This will be to determine in a way, 
once for all, the respective strength in 
France of the elements called Anglophobe 
and Anglophile. 

During the present century France and 
England have for the first time lived not 
only peaceably, but on a footing of friend- 
ship amounting at times to a veritable alli- 
ance. Under Louis Philippe, and subse- 
quently under Napoleon III., the two coun- 
tries put in practice the so-called entente 
cordiale, Under the July moparchy this un- 





| Albion.”’ 


fought beside those of England under the 
walls of Sebastopol against the Russian 
army. 

In spite of these two precedents, there has 
always been in France a numerous party 
which refused to believe in the possibility 


: | of an alliance with England, and which pre- 
the hands of masters, lead to most im- | 


served the inherited distrust of ‘‘perfidious 
In vain did Bonaparte’s nephew 
forget Waterloo and St. Helena: those who 
were cradled in recitals of the Napoleonic 
legend could never pardon England for hav- 


ing beaten and then humiliated the hero of 


Austerlitz. Moreover, the whole history of 
France is but a perpetual struggle atuinst 
England. Some of the most dramatic ano 
popular episodes of this history exhivit the 
English as the implacable enemies of France 
Against them was waged the terrible Hun- 
dred Years’ War. They burned Joan of Arc, 
the national heroine preéminently. If France 
with William of Normandy conquered Enz- 
land, it can be asserted that England well 
repaid her; down to 1453, a large part of 
France—all the southwest—was English ter- 
ritory, while Calais remained Englisn till 
1558. And again, the whole eighteenth cen- 
tury was filled with colonial wars with 
England. She took from us India and then 
Canada, those two inconsolable losses with 
which every child at school is taught to re. 
proach the contemptible Louis XV. Every 
recital of the chroniclers, every souvenir of 
oral tradition, of which a people’s histery is 
composed, the entire French literature, and 
finally even the atmosphere of public edu- 
cation, have slowly created in the French spi- 
rit one of those secret and latent prejudices 
of which many are unaware, but which gain 
in strength by being instinctive and involun- 
tary, unaffected by intelligence or reflection, 
and which the majority have imbibed with 
their mother’s milk. 

With the war of 1870 and the succession 
of the Republic, the situation changed. On 
the one hand, the wrath and hatred of a 
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history were beginning to be forgotten; but 


Taine’s great ‘History of English Literature’ 
was in full vogue, and contributed to that 
infatuation for England of which the Anglo 
phobes have accused many Frenchmen At 
the same time, Herbert Spencer's writings, 
which speedily quickened 
the inteble« 


England The younger writers grew more 


became popular 
tual relations between France and 
and more curious about English affairs. Paul 


Bourget tarried at Oxford Contemporary 


English poetry painting, pedagogy were 


popularized by university 
literary men An 


of the Paris Fcole des Scier 


professors or by 
eminent historian, director 
es Politiques, M 
Boutmy, owes the better part of his noto 
riety to a remarkable work on the political 
evolution of England in the eighteenth cen 
tury All this 
bracing the labors of critics like Augustin 
André 


Anglophile literature, em- 


Filon, Max Leclere, and especially 
Chevrillon, the nephew of Taine, who wrote 
a notable biography of Sydney Smith, cul- 
minated in Demolins's ‘Anglo-Saxon Supe 
riority,’ which has provoked much reflection 
Eve. 


assisted by fashion and the taste 


and criticism and not a little protest 
ry where 
for sport which introduced a wholly new 


vocabulary, the ravages of Anglomania car- 


| ried to excess were complained of 


Now it was while the cordial understand. 
ing was being renewed in the domain of li- 
terature, philosophy, art, and athletics that 
in the political domain it appeared to be gra- 
dually dissolving. This process began with 
the Republic's first attempts at a colonial 
policy, and proceeded apace with each new 
Africa or Asia Wherever 
the two countries came in contact, there was 


expedition to 


| friction, reciprocal encroachment, complaints 


which, though amicably 
closed, still left something behind them. The 


starting-point in this 


and negotiations, 
rivalry was Egypt 
However we may judge the parts played in 
this affair by France and England respect 
ively, there is no mistaking the profound 


| dissatisfaction caused in France by the Eng- 


lish attitude. No doubt it is undeniable that 
in 1882 France, throngh the medium of M 
de Freycinet, refused to intervene in Egypt 


| in concert with England, and thereby ap- 


| country. 


brutally dismembered country turned alto- | 


gether against the vanquisher. That hatred 
of foreigners which enters into the patriotism 
of every country, found ample satisfaction 
in the direction of this new enemy. On the 
other hand, if France, in the hour of her 
distress, got little satisfaction from Eng- 
land, the Republic could but sympathize with 
a liberal and democratic government hav- 
ing, besides, no interest on the Continent 
opposed to ours. Thus, France and England 


resumed after 1870 the policy of amicable | 


understanding which existed under Louis 
Philippe and Napoleon III. 

At this moment there was in France, as 
there has been since the beginning of the 
century, a very strong Anglophile party. 


| Saint 


Not alone ministers like M. Waddington, M. | 


Barthélémy St.-Hilaire, and Gambetta de- 
sired and sought the friendship of England, 


but the French liberal party possessed pro- | 


nounced English sympathies. It considered 
the similarity of political ideals—viz., the 


triumph of liberty and democracy--a suf- | 


ficient reason for coming together. The great 


political and literary writers had made Eng- 


| land fashionable and its 


liberal insti- 
tutions admired. Guizot’s works on Bnglish 


peared to be indifferent to the fate of that 
But, on the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that she would not consent to be sup- 
planted there by England, or that England 
should establish herself there after promis- 
ing to get out. If Egypt was predestined to 
live under a European protectorate, it was 
assuredly under the French protectorate. On 
March 5, 1883, Gladstone said: ‘Other na- 
tiong have interests and rights as well-de- 
fined and incontestable as ourown in Egypt.”’ 
France could lay claim to rights better de- 
fined and mure incontestable than England's. 
Not only is Egypt an historic land, full of 
French souvenirs, where Damletta recalls 
Louis, the Pyramids Bonaparte, and 
Heliopolis Kléber, but Egypt, thanks to the 
genius of De Lesseps, the creator of the Suez 
Canal, was boupd to France by indestructi- 
ble ties. Moreover, Mehemet Ali, the great 
reformer of Egypt, who died in 1849, reno- 
vated his country with the help of French 
engineers, savants, physicians, and contract- 
ors. A tourist wrote in 1862 that Cairo was 
a “real French city." On the other hand, 
the celebrated German Egyptologist Ebers 
said: “If European civilization has prevail- 
ed among the upper ranks of society on the 
banks of the Nile more vitally than in any 
country of the Orient, the French have the 
eredit of it.” 
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It suffices to say that when France saw the 
English, contrary to their engagements, es- 
tablish themselves in the country which they, 
too, unquestionably, had set up, but which 
they had agreed to evacuate, she experienced 
a very legitimate vexation explainable by 
her previous and in some sort historic right 
to the hegemony. Consequently, after these 
events the French Anglophobes regained all 
their lost ground. They had a fine oppor- 
tunity to harp on the “perfidy” and self- 
ishness of England. Then came our difficul- 
ties in Madagascar, where, right or wrong, 
people saw the hand, if not of England, at 
least of her subjects interested in fettering 
French influence. In Siam, at the mouth of 
the Niger, around Lake Tchad, the two coun- 
tries jostled against each other, yet arrived 
at a satisfactory solution. In 1896 the Eng- 
lish evacuated Muong-Sing on the Mekong, 
as France in 1898 abandoned Boussa in the 
Niger valley. And that took place if not 
without a hitch, at least without an ultima- 
tum. Why did not the same thing happen in 
the case of Fashoda? Because this time Eng- 
land, instead of negotiating, preferred to 
threaten, and, egged on by the Jingoes, rath- 
er than offer compensation, brutally an- 
nounced an ultimatum. Not satisfied with 
a material triumph, she wanted to inflict 
on France a moral defeat; and this her 
best French admirers will not condone in 
her. 

Instantly our lunatic Anglophobes, like 
Deputy de Mahy; our fanatical Anglo- 
phobes, like the directors of our yellow 
journals or of our clerical journals, 
such as the Patrie and the Libre Parole, 
began to triumph. There was in Parliament 
and in the press quite a group of men de- 
sirous of cultivating seriously the English 
alliance. The former Governor-General of 
French Indo-China, M. de Lanessan, Deputy 


from Lyons, ardently showed in the Rappel | 


that the interest of France lay with the 
country that purchased most of its products— 
to wit, England, France’s best market. M. 


Francis Charmes wrote in the Revue des | 


Deux Mondes: ‘‘We have constantly sought 
the friendship of England, for we know the 
value of it; but the friendship of France has 
also its value and deserves to be treated 
with some consideration.”” M. Yves Guyot, 
again, pointed out the absurdity of a war 
which M. de Pressensé, writing both in the 
J'emps and in the London Daily Chronicle, 
characterized as ‘‘a crime against civiliza- 
tion.’ The English Government, instead of 
recognizing the prudent temper of the sane 
portion of the French people, as well as the 
Government's disposition—instead of sparing 
the natural susceptibility of France which 
Marchand’s heroism exalted—refused to make 
concessions which, leaving untouched the 
fundamental issue, would have modified only 
‘the form. It insisted on English Jingoism 
having its triumph at the same time that 
French chauvinism had its humiliation. This 
was a very grave error, because, instead of 
diminishing the causes of hostility between 
the nations, it adds fresh causes, and be- 
cause it renders more difficult hereafter 
the necessary understanding between the two 
liberal countries of Western Europe. 

The moral of it all is that the worst enemy 
of true patriotism is that intemperate and 
aggregsive patriotism which the English call 
Jingoism and we chauvinism. 


compliance with Jingoes and chauvinists that 
the countries invite catastrophes and the 
fatherlands are put in peril. Perhaps it is 











It is out of | 


time for every country to defend itself 
against its ‘‘patriots.” 
OTHON GUERLAC, 
Editor of the Paris Siécle. 





THE RENAISSANCE IN INDIA. 


YALE COLLEGE, November 5, 1898. 


The theory of a renaissance in Hindu lite- 
rature has long been familiar to Sanskrit 
scholars. Briefly stated, this theory is as 
follows: Vedic works in their three suc- 
cessive stages of development-—hymns to 
the gods, ritual and philosophic prose, and, 
third, prose manuals of instruction—came to 
an end by the beginning of the first century 
before our era. On the other hand, the mo- 
dern “artistic’’ literature, the lyric, the 
drama, and the very artificial poetry writ- 
ten under the influence of certain pronounced 
stylists, is extant only after the third cen- 
tury A. D. In the interim there are four 
“blank centuries,” from circa 100 B. c. to 
300 a. D., during which there was a lite- 
rary interregnum. The lacuna in literary 
activity is due to the horde of Scythian in- 
vaders, who suppressed the growth of all na- 
tive literature during this very perturbed pe- 
riod. Stated in this crude form, the theory, 
however, is open to many criticisms. In 
the first place, it presupposes a later origin 
than can possibly be assumed for a large 
mass of native literature, the metrical law- 
book of Manu and the two great epic poems. 
Prof. Max Miiller, to whom we are indebted 
for the suggestive hypothesis, disposed of 
these works by imagining that the law-book 
was later than the fourth century A. D., and 
that the two epics were not much earlier, 
being only ‘enormous masses of floating epic 
poetry,” till, at the period of the renais- 
sance, the diaskeuast took hold of this in- 
choate literature and made poems of it. 

No theory ever received more acclamation 
or more quickly crumbled away. First it 
was proved that the great epic of the ‘Ma- 
hAbharata’ was practically completed before 
the “renaissance” began, and that the law- 
book of Manu is at least as old as the 
epic. As for the other epic, the ‘Ram4Ayana,’ 
it was shown that it was in great part older 
than the ‘MahAbhfrata.’ Finally, Prof. Biih- 
ler, whose death early in this year has prov- 
ed an irreparable loss to Sanskrit philology, 
showed conclusively that the period from 
the first century B. c. to the fourth century 
A. D. was imbued with the same spirit of 
artificial poetizing as that exhibited in later 
literature. Prof. Biihler was most outspok- 
en in his refusal to accept any of Prof. 
Miiller’s conclusions in this regard. He took 
up the subject in detail, proving, first, that 
the invading Scythians made no attempt to 
check the progress of native literature; se- 
cond, that, as barbarians, they rather bent 
before the intellectual superiority of their 
conquered hosts; and that, finally, their real 
conquest embraced only a small part of lite- 
rary India. Not less decidedly, however, did 
he reject the conclusions based on the sup- 
posititious influence of these barbarians, The 
writers of the ‘“‘blank” centuries reveal their 
acquaintance with rhetorical canons; they 
also wrote, as did the authors whose whole 
works have survived, ‘artificial’ poetry. 
At the same time the simpler style of the 
epic was changing to one more rhetorical. 
All the further arguments of Prof, Miiller 
were treated as decisively. Even the sug- 
gestion that there was any renewed lite- 
rary activity in the sixth century, which 





Miller had assumed on the basis of a 
doubtful chronological reckoning, was dis- 
carded. The conclusion reached by Prof. 
Biihler was that Prof. Miiller’s theory of a 
renaissance was wrong in every particular. 

To this conclusion there are few Sanskrit 
scholars who will take exception. It has be- 
come more evident, with the researches of 
every year, that the period called by Prof. 
Miiller an interregnum and a literary blank 
was filled with the production and com- 
pletion of great epic poems; that at this 
very period the continuous metrical verse 
was employed in works still extant; and that 
during this period the later “‘artificial’’ poe- 
try began to be affected. Why these earlier 
attempts did not survive as complete works 
is evident enough. As the ‘Iliad’ and the 
great tragedians were to their predecessors, 
so were the great poets of the later “‘arti- 
ficial” age in India to their earlier rivals, 
whose verses, disiecta membra, linger only 
in inscriptions. 


All this has been so long and so generally 
recognized that a restatement of the origi- 
nal theory of an Indian renaissance would 
scarcely be attempted by another scholar. 
But to the first expounder some license may 
be permitted, and it was with considerable 
interest that Sanskritists took in hand Prof. 
Miiller’s Apologia, which he has neatly in- 
serted in his recently published panegyric 
of Prof. Bihler. It is safe to say that, 
out of respect for the former, no third scholar 
would have introduced the subject when 
speaking in public on the theme of the lat- 
ter’s work. Prof. Biihler was so convincing- 
ly right that it would have seemed a pity to 
insist on Prof. Miiller’s errors. It was a 
brave hypothesis at the time it was invented; 
it has since been completely overthrown. 
Let us laud the dead man, but pass by his 
opponent’s natural mistakes. 

Prof. Miiller, however, had no wish to be 
passed in silence, even by himself. He 
utilized the opportunity to restate his theo- 
ry without overt modification, and to make the 
stupendous claim that Prof. Biihler, who had 
so emphatically rejected each particular ar- 
gument, was, after all, substantially of the 
same opinion as himself. “It seemed to 
me,”’ he says further, ‘‘that our two theories 
could stand so well side by side that it was 
my hope that I should be able to bring out 
with his coéperation a new and much im- 
proved edition of my chapter on the Renais- 
sance of Sanskrit literature.” And this in 
the face of the fact that Prof. Biihler had 
overthrown each argument advanced in the 
original theory! 


The secret, however, of this extraordinary 
hope on Miiller’s part is revealed when one 
examines more carefully the preceding re- 
statement of the famous theory. Apparently 
there is no change; there is certainly no ac- 
knowledgment of change. But insidious al- 
terations at the master’s own hand have in 
reality brought the theory nearer to the true 
historical view. Stress is now laid on the 
‘absence or non-preservation of all greater 
literary composition’; the “‘blank’’ is now 
“an almost complete literary blank”; the 
literature absent is more particularly “ar- 
tificial poetry.’’ It is admitted, or rather 
stated, no admission being recognized, that 
“the ornate style was by no means unknown 
[in the ‘blank’ centuries],’’ and that. “the 
as yet undeveloped germs of that poetry 
may even go back much further; but their 
full development at the time of these San- 
skrit inscriptions was clearly established by 
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Biihler’s valuable remarks. So far we were 

This way of putting it may not be unique 
in the history of controversy, but it is at 
least curious enough to merit public recogni- 
tion. A starts a theory, B knocks it to 
pieces. A waits till B is dead, and then says: 
What a brilliant scholar he was. There were 
some points of detail on which I could have 
wished that he was more orthodox, but in the 
main he was in agreement with me. I only 
wish that he could have lived to bring out 
a new edition of my theory! 

To the general literary reader, who is in- 
different to the means of arriving at the 
truth, the chief fact of interest lies in the 
practical surrender of the position. There 
was no Indian renaissance. Even Prof. Miiller 
has to confine himself to insistence on the 
absence of KAvya, complete literary works 
of “artificial” style, while he avoids the 
crucial question of metrical poems, like the 
epics, which antedate the “‘artificial’’ poetry. 
As a matter of fact, Vedic literature glided 
as naturally as possible, and without any 
obvious break, from the prose manuals with 
which the Vedic age closes to the metrical 
manuals, and to the epic verse already fore- 
shadowed in the Brahmanic age. Before the 
epics were completed, the “‘artificial,’’ or, as 
we should say, more rhetorical style began to 
obtain, and its intricate metre soon got the 
upper hand of the simple verse in which the 
first epic ventures were made. Rhetorical 


! 


rules, as well as greater metrical elaboration, | 


followed. The style became more and more 


involved as the metre became more and more | 


complex. The acme of this artificial poetry 


is what Prof. Miiller calls the renaissance, | 
which begins when the most gifted poets of | 


the new style were about to appear on the 
stage. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 


Correspondence. 


THE RACE RIOTS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


following night a big lynching perty was 


proposed to kill six negroes in ‘ail, but, a 
new Mayor having been appointed who pos- 
sessed some backbone, this scheme was nip- 
ped in the bud, and a fresh crime against 
freedom and the rights of humanity pre- 
vented by deporting the negro prisoners and 
some other characters, white and black, sald 
to be dangerous. 

Are the people of the United States pre- 
pared to tolerate for ever the pernicious ac- 
tions of law-breakers, composed of the ‘“‘best 
elements of society," who slaughter, without 
fear of punishment, their fellow-creatures, 
suppress the right of free speech and press, 
set fire to the homes of obnoxious colored 
officials, endanger the lives of innocent fa- 
milies, and trample under foot the laws and 
Constitution of their country? 

We Americans have no right to call our- 
selves enlightened and civilized so long as 
we permit such outrages to occur. Even 
Mexico can deal effectively with lynchers, no 
matter from what rank of society they 
spring. The energetic Government of that 
country meted swift justice upon some mis- 
creants who attempted to lynch the would-be 
assassins of President Porfirio Diaz, and, if 
the writer’s memory is not at fault, executed 
some of them. -What a magnificent illus- 
tration her rulers gave that they were de- 
termined, at all costs, to secure to criminals 
guilty of high treason the sacred guarantees 
of justice. F. M. Noa. 


GENEVA, N. Y., November 12, 1898 


“THE SENTIMENT OF EXPANSION.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THB NATION: 


Sir: Mr. T. M. Carver, in the Nation of 
October 24, ascribes, I think, too much exer- 


| cise of reason to the people of this country 


| the sentiment put 


S1r: When will the national conscience be | 


sufficiently aroused to put an end to lynch- 
ings and race riots? These lawless out- 
breaks of anarchy are becoming so frequent 
in a large part of the Union as to endanger 


in support of the sentiment of expansion. 
I believe that 90 per cent. of those who 
favor expansion have never reasoned about 
the matter at all, but have merely adopted 
into their minds and 
mouths by the political leaders. The small 
percentage of expansion advocates who have 
“reasoned’’ on the subject, have done so 


the sentiment, already adopted as a conve- 


| nient weapon to use in party politics. 


the’ stability of republican institutions. The | 


lynchers are invariably white mobs, compos- 
ed of the ‘“‘best citizens,’’ who commit, with 
impunity, acts of violence. These self-ap- 
pointed committees of public safety burst 
open the doors of jails, overpower sheriffs 
and guards, seize negroes held for crime, 
and, having deprived them of their inaliena- 
ble right to a fair, impartial trial, shoot, 
slaughter, and hang them without delay. 

It is evident that, in many portions of 
our country, individual liberty does not exist. 
Of the numerous illustrations that might be 
given to prove the truth of this statement, 
none is more striking than the recent riots 
and bloodshed in Wilmington, N. C. A few 
days ago there was a bloody riot in its 
streets, and the office of a colored newspa- 
per was wrecked and set on fire. According 
to the Associated Press dispatches, the of- 
fence of the proprietors of that paper was 


The so-called political convictions of the 
masses of the people in this country consist 
simply and wholly of sentiment, engendered 
by the ‘“‘watch cries’’ raised by the leaders. 
The political leaders are constantly on 
the lookout for some new and taking “watch 
cry’ by which the sentiment of the unrea- 


| soning can be most easily fanned into flame, 
| and so gain “popularity’”’ for the measure 


advocated. The object of which is—the good 


| of the country? No—the good of the leaders 


their refusal to comply with the demands of | 


a committee of business men who notified 
them to suspend publication by a certain 
fixed time. The result was a riot and reign 
of terror, until cooler counsels prevailed and 
the semblance of order was restored. The 





and those who support them most zealously. 
If time enough is given, however, before 
mischief is done, the sentiment may wear 
out, and a new one take its place, when rea- 
son may have a chance to dispose of the 
question. 

This may appear to be a too narrow view 
of present-day American politics; but a 
somewhat attentive study of the subject, by 
one who has never entertained any political 
aspirations himself, leaves that as an ap- 
parently well-grounded impression. The 
remedy? Civil-service reform, that will de- 
prive the political “‘hustler’’ of his motive 
for “hustling.” T. G. DABNEeEY. 


MISSISSIPPI, November 7, 1808. 
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AN EXAMPLE. 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION 


Str: It is proper that in your columns 
there should be reference to the death of one 
whose life has been a practical illustration 
of devotion to the public welfare and civil 
morality, along the lines of those principles 
which find so strong an advocate in the Na- 
tion, 

Julius Dexter, a graduate of Harvard in 
1860, whose university education was well 
supplemented by travel and the study and 
observation of a keen, active mind; Presi- 
rent of the Trustees of the Sinking Fund, 
and a trustee and director in many institu- 
tions devoted to the public welfare; recently 
a candidate for Governor of this State on the 
Gold Democratic ticket, died in this city on 
October 21 last. He was admitted to the 
bar in the sixties, but, having inherited an 
adequate fortune, for the last thirty years 
or more of his life devoted himself to 
the service of the public and of others, en- 
tirely without compensation, and often at 
posts requiring great sacrifices of time and 
strength, tact in the management of others, 
and patience through adverse criticism. For 
nineteen years he served as one of the Sink 
ing Fund Trustees who are charged with the 
care of the city credit and its debt, and with 
the duty of repressing tendency to extra 
vagance, and acting as a sort of balance- 
wheel in the machinery of municipal govern- 


| ment. 


Of the numerous tributes to his memory 
(and these tributes came from many of our 
boards, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
newspapers of different parties), none has im 
pressed me more than this from the sermon 
of a minister of a church with which Mr 
Dexter had no connection: 


“Generally, then; he was with the po- 
litical minority, for conscience’ sake, and 
led many a forlorn hope. But, because of 
his upright spirit, his impenetrability to all 
appeals to low political motives, his readiness 
to serve causes which had little attraction 
to the masses of voters, but were of genuine 
and much-needed importance, it happened, 
as will generally be the case, that those who 
seldom acted with him upon public questions 
felt that he was one to be profoundly re- 


only to find “reasons” by which to support | spected in his Judgments, and thus he came 


to be a beacon of independence, courage, and 
disinterested patriotism." 


One municipal board referred to him as 
“a noble man who sacrificed private interest 
to the public welfare, a cultivated and court- 
ly gentleman, true and devoted to his friends 
and generous to his foes." Another, after 
reciting his faithfulness in the discharge of 


| often unwelcome duties and referring to the 


implicit confidence of the city in him, and 


| the important interests confided to him, asks, 


“Whence comes such another?”’ 

The expressions of affection for the man, 
and sorrow for the loss caused by his death, 
coming as some of them do from unexpected 
sources, speak encouragement to other men 


| of talent and courage to do likewise, and can- 


not be without potent result. T. M. H. 


CINCINNATI, November 7, 1808 


Notes. 


A memorial of the late John M. Forbes of 
Boston has been undertaken by his daugh- 
ter, Mra. Sarah Forbes Hughes, who desires 
the loan of any of his letters which may as- 
sist ber in editing his voluminous Reminis- 
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cences. Mrs. Hughes’s address is Milton, 
Mass. 

‘Cannon and Camera,’ by J. C. Hemment, 
is the author-photographer’s account of 
camp life and Cuban campaigning in the late 
war, to be published shortly by D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Jen. Enrico della Rocca’s ‘Autobiography 
of a Veteran,’ translated by Mrs. Janet Ross, 
will appear in a few weeks from the press 
of Macmillan Co. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that they will 
publish immediately in this country Mr. G. 
W. Steevens’s ‘With Kitchener to Khartum.’ 

Hadley & Matthews, New York, have pur- 
chased the American rights of ‘Emin Pasha: 
His Life and Work.’ They will also publish 
the Century edition of the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge edited by 
Thomas Hutchinson. 

‘Mr. Dooley: In Peace and in War,’ Chi- 
cago humor, is in the press of Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. 

The forthcoming ‘Twentieth Century New 
Testament’ is an entirely new version of the 
Greek of Westcott & Hort’s text by a com- 
pany of scholars of various denominations, 
who remain anonymous. Mr. W. T. Stead 
has undertaken to publish ‘‘the first tentative 
edition’? at his own risk. The Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles are nearly ready to see 
the light. 

Mr. William Blaikie’s new edition of his 
‘How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So’ 
(Harpers) is in a way a challenge to our end 
of the century. After twenty years, he pro- 
mulgates afresh his gospel of the sound body 
with literally a single word of reference to 
the bicycle, and with only a page of extracts 
in praise of golf. This conservatism is natu- 
rally most marked in the chapter on exer- 
cise for women, whose lives have been revo- 
lutionized by the two recreations just named. 
Still, whether for want of means or of op- 
portunity, to many persons a prescription of 
golf or of the wheel is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, and Mr. Blaikie is justifiably loyal to 
the exercise of walking (laying great stress on 
carriage) and to home gymnastics specifically 
applied. In these respects his book remains 
stimulating and offers a real guidance, his 
earnestness finding vent in colloquial italics 
and in such rhetorical overwork of the semi- 
colon as is seldom witnessed. The lively vol- 
ume has been doubled in size by an addendum 
on “Great Men's Bodies,”’ a series of emphatic 
biographies accompanied by numerous por- 
traits. Mr. Blaikie even begins his first 
chapter with the introduction of Nathan Hale 
in the unwonted light of an athlete of his 
day, and shows him in Macmonnies’s statue 
in the frontisplece. 

John Harrison Mills, No, 18 East Twenty- 
third Street, has conceived ‘‘a monthly re- 
port of exhibitions and sales, and compend 
of art events,” styled the Art Kalendarium. 
While the first number, for November, seems 
to be feeling its way, the magazine is likely 
to prove a convenience. It is not confined 
to this city. There is a department of art 
from the account of schools, 
clubs, exhibitions, prizes, etc. 

The portrait of Admiral Dewey thirty 
years ago will attract attention in the New 
Hngland Magazine tor November, where may 
also be found an illustrated historical paper 
on Montpelier, his 


news apart 


Henry F. Bond's “Old Summer Street, Bos. 
carries off the palm in personal inte- 
rest and in the reproductions of early views 
of the transformed street, and portraits of 


ton, 


birthplace. But Mr, | 





its distinguished residents, preachers, and 
so forth. 

We have already called attention to the 
wholesome publicity given by the present 
municipal administration of Boston, in its 
City Record, to the working of the machinery 
in which every citizen should take a deep 
and constant interest. We have now before 
us the first two Special Publications of Bos- 
ton’s unique ‘Department of Municipal Sta- 
tistics,’ showing (1) the estimates, appro- 
priations, and actual expenditures of ordi. 
nary revenue in 1892-1896; and (2) the ordi- 
nary revenue itself for the same period. 
We can only remark that the summary ta- 
ble in No. 1 exhibits at a glance a surplus 
for the Architect Department of $283.84, for 
the Soldiers’ Relief of $96,646.31, for the 
Fire Department of $10,774.74, etc.; with de- 
ficits for the Sewer Division of the Street 
Department of $105,606.40, for the celebra- 
tion of the country’s 400th anniversary $17,- 
393.21, etc. Accompanying these documents 
is an interesting first annual report (for 
nine months) of the new department. One 
result of its inquiries is to discover marked 
discrepancies in the statistics as issued fdr 
the same subject by different departments; 
another, that ‘‘no information exists as to 
areas in the city of Boston sufficiently accu- 
rate to be worth publishing.’’ Hence, a new 
map is in preparation. All students of muni- 
cipal housekeeping and all municipal re- 
formers should consult these publications. 

From No. 1315 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, 
we have the directors’ first annual report of 
the Free Library of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, founded in June, 1897, which 
contemplates loans of its volumes and active 
educational work. As yet, the collection has 
grown solely from gifts, but the public use of 
it has been noteworthy. The Library serves 
as an agency in ordering books, in conformi- 
ty with Mr. Melvil Dewey’s aspiration. It al- 
so provides lectures. 


The Women’s Institute, No. 15 Grosvenor 
Crescent, Hyde Park Corner, London, sends 
us a plump ‘Dictionary of Employments Open 
to Women,’ with details of wages, hours of 
work, and other information of a kind to 
help women suddenly thrown on their own 
resources and eager to seek support. The 
editors (Mrs. Philipps, Miss Marian Ed- 
wardes, Miss Janet Tuckey, and Miss E. 
Dixon) go beyond the record of existing em- 
ployments and make valuable suggestions for 
experiment. The Dictionary sells at one 
shilling and sixpence. 


The Revue Pédagogique sets our educa- 
tional journals an example which the changes 
in our national policy will make it more 
and more incumbent upon them to follow. 
This excellent periodical, addressing itself 
more especially to the teachers in the com- 
mon schools of France, publishes in its Oc- 
tober issue an article on the industrial and 
commercial progress of Germany in the last 
twenty-five years, with the evident purpose 
of informing the youth of France, through 
their teachers, on a very important subject 
and to stimulate them to emulation. By 
means of brief statistics, derived from the 
works of M. Georges Blondel (‘L’Essor In- 
dustriel et Commercial du Peuple Allemand,’ 
Paris: Larose) and Mr. Edwin Williams 
(‘Made in Germany,’ Londgn: Heinemann), 
the author shows the marvellous growth of 
German trade and industry since the foun- 
dation of the Empire, and then explains by 
what systematic and patient methods of 
training and intelligent modes of procedure 





in commercial enterprises, especially in dis- 
tant lands, such results have become pos- 
sible. It appears that, while the aggre- 
gate trade of the world has increased 24 
per cent. since 1873, the increase of the for- 
eign trade of Germany during the same pe- 
riod amounts to 60 per cent. The tonnage 
of international navigation in German ports 
has grown 128 per cent., the production of 
iron has doubled, and that of coal risen from 
twenty to one hundred million tons in twen- 
ty-five years. Aside from statistics and of- 
ficial reports, Americans recently travelling 
in Germany have frequently had occasion 
to observe the spirit of contentment pre- 
vailing in German business circles, and at 
times manifesting itself even in boastful 
comparisons with conditions in this country. 

No. 25 of Ueber Land und Meer, easily the 
leading illustrated periodical of Germany, is 
an issue of permanent value, as it is a me- 
morial number of the fiftieth anniversary of 
its publishers, the Deutsche Verlags-An- 
stalt of Stuttgart. It contains 120 portraits 
of living German writers, male and female, 
in the departments of fiction, belles-lettres, 
and popular literature in general. Such a ga- 
laxy of literary faces is rarely found in one 
and the same collection, and enables the 
reader to form a fair estimate of the appear- 
ance of the average German littérateur. The 
issue in question is also of special interest 
in that it describes the gradual growth, from 
small beginnings, of an establishment having 
now 923 employees and a payroll of more 
than a million marks per annum. The An- 
stalt was originally established by Eduard 
Haliberger in 1848, and has maintained the 
high character, as the literary centre of 
South Germany, so firmly established in the 
early decades of the present century by the 
house of Cotta. 

The firm of Gustav Fock, Leipzig, has 
purchased the philo!ogical library of the late 
Prof. Dr. Ribbeck, and is desirous of dispos- 
ing of it en bloc to some institution or libra- 
ry. It is strong in periodical series, and 
numbers some 7,000 volumes. At present no 
catalogue will be made. 


In Russia a law is in force according to 
which a university professor who has served 
twenty-five years can continue in office only 
if again appointed by the State authorities. 
The Government, which, during the past few 
years, has relentlessly pursued the policy of 
completely Russianizing the famous old Ger- 
man university at Dorpat, even changing 
the name of the place, has availed itself of 
this law gradually to get rid of all of the 
German members of the faculty and fill their 
places with Russians. ‘In this way the last 
leading member of the once famous theologi- 
cal faculty at Dorpat, Dr. Volck, a recog- 
nized authority in the Semitic and Old Tes- 
tament departments, was ousted. He expects 
to begin his university career over again by 
joining the Greifswald faculty as a Privat- 
docent. 

An international conference of librarians 
and other scholars, attended by representa- 
tives of nearly every European state and 
presided over by Theodor Mommsen of Ber- 
lin, was recently held at St. Gallen, Switzer- 
land, in order to devise means for presery- 
ing and restoring old manuscripts. The con- 
ference was first suggested by Father Ehrle 
of Rome, and began with an interesting 
account of the measures taken in the Ifbra- 
ries of the Vatican and Leyden to prevent 
the gradual disintegration and irreparable 
loss of these rare treasures. A standing 
committee, consisting of Father Ehrile of 
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Rome, Dr. S. G. de Vries of Leyden, and 
Prof. Dr. Zangemeister of Heidelberg, was 
appointed for the purpose of consulting with 
librarians and chemists as to the best me- 
thods of accomplishing the desired object, 
and of securing the necessary appropriations 
from the governments especially concerned. 
Under the direction of this committee, pho- 


tographic facsimiles of the most valuable | 


and most perishable manuscripts will be 
made. 

Of 151,398 recruits for the Prussian army 
in 1897-’98, 170, i. ¢., 11 in 10,000, were un- 
able to read and write. In 1879-’80 the 
percentage was 230 in 10,000. The number of 
illiterates varies greatly in different pro- 
vinces. In Posen, where the population is 
chiefly Slavic, it is 43 in 10,000, in East 
Prussia 37, in West Prussia 36, in the Rhine 
provinces 19, in Pomerania 7, in Branden- 
burg 6, and in the other provinces from 1 to 
2. Commendable progress has been made 
during the last decade in consequence of 
the increased extension and efficiency of ele- 
mentary schools. In 1879-’80 the percentage 
of illiterates in Posen was 10.99 per 10,000, 
and during the same period it has been re- 
duced to one-twentieth of what it was in 
East and West Prussia. 

The Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History 
at Kalihi, a suburb of Honolulu, has issued 
the initial number of a new serial publica- 
tion entitled ‘Occasional Papers.”’ 
tains a report by the director, William T. 
Brigham, of a journey around the worid un- 
dertaken to examine various ethnological 
collections. In connection with an account 
of the museums visited are descriptions and 
illustrations of many implements and ob- 
jects of ethnological interest from the isl- 
ands of the Pacific Ocean. The trustees 
announce their intention to issue a second 
series of publications to consist of ‘‘Me- 
moirs,” in quarto form. Among the sub- 
jects to be treated are Hawaiian feather 
work, the fauna of the Hawaiian Islands, 
some remarkable Hawaiian crania, and notes 
on Hawaiian antiquities. The trustees fur- 
thermore contemplate the establishment of 
a Marine Zodlogical Station at Honolulu. 

‘Notes on Gold Dredging, with reference 
to the introduction of the industry into New 
South Wales,’ by J. B. Jaquet, has been pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey of New South 
Wales as No. 3 of the ‘‘Mineral Resources” 
series. It has long been known that the 
gravel In many river-beds in New South 
Wales contains considerable quantities of 
gold, but the difficulties of mining in the 
presence of large bodies of water have hith- 
erto prevented its economical extraction. 
The success attending river dredging in New 
Zealand has suggested the adoption of this 
method in New South Wales. It is as- 
serted that the industry has been brought 
to such a state of perfection that ‘‘ground 
containing only a grain or a grain and a 
half of gold per cubic yard’’ can be worked 
at a profit. Maps and illustrations accom- 
pany Mr. Jaquet’s report. 


Few are the notable characters of the day | 


whom F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, does not 
catch in his net. We receive from him, al- 
most as a matter of course, a fine imperial- 
panel photograph of the late Col. Waring 
which will serve for his remembrance when 
the present rulers of Greater New York are 
forgotten. ‘ 


-—-A notable book on fine art from across | 


the water is the new volume on Thomas 


It con- | 


Gainsborough (Scribners). The writer is 
Walter Armstrong, Director of the National 
Gallery of Ireland, and author of several! 
monographs of value. yainsborough and 
his work are a specialty of his, and he has 
already published a treatise on them, 
which fills one of the volumes forming the 
present series of the Portfolio. The treatise 
now under consideration is longer—twice 
as long, perhaps—and is printed and set 
forth in the stateliest fashion on folio pages, 
fifteen inches high: this to accommodate 
the large plates, but he who thinks he has 
to do with merely a decorative book will 
find something very different—that is to 
say, a sound and thorough discussion of in- 
teresting art-problems. The brief history 
of English pictorial art which is contained 
in the first and ninth chapters, connected as 
these are by the general thought which 
runs through the chapters devoted especial- 
ly to Gainsborough, is worthy of most care- 
ful study. The illustrations are thirty-six 
photogravures on separate leaves, about as 
many in the text, and ten lithographs in 
facsimile of drawings; also one of the cele- 
brated letter from Gainsborough to the hang- 
ing committee of the Royal Academy, writ- 
ten in 1783. The reproductions are of great 
beauty (those of the portraits having an 
especial charm), so that there are few mo- 
nochromatic pictures finer than the Mrs. 
Siddons, the David Garrick, the Admiral 
Hawkins, the “Morning Walk’’ (Squire Hal- 
lett and. his Wife), or the “Blue Boy."’ Con- 
cerning this last-named picture, the fine can- 


| vas of the same name, owned in New York, 


is here described as, ‘‘(?) An excellent copy, 
by Hoppner, of the Grosvenor House pic- 
ture, 7% by 50%’’—these last being not ex- 


| actly the dimensions given to the picture in 





London. 
much admired portrait-painter of the time, 
and in his hand the famous Gainsborough 
picture remained for some years: the copy- 
ing of his great contemporary’s work hav- 
ing evidently been a labor of love. Be- 
sides the description, which we have re- 
printed from the alphabetical catalogue of 
portraits at the close of the volume, the 
case is stated at length on page 124. 


—Fourteen ycars ago Mélusine published 
the result of some researches concerning 
the origin and variant forms of the sailors’ 
song ‘‘La Courte Paille,”’ familiar to the 
French in many versions, and well known 
to English eyes and ears in Thackeray's 
“Little Billee."’ In this magazine’s summer 
number of this year (July-August) a good 


This man, John Hoppner, was a | 


sometimes beguile their leisure. There is a 
curious parallelism between the various 
French versions of the “Courte Paill and 
} @ Scandinavian ballad, known by two Ice 
landic versions of the sixteenth century. a 
Danish version of the seventeenth, and a 
contemporary Norwegian one. In both, the 
ground lines of the theme are the same A 
ship that does not reach land, exhaustion of 
provisions, and a victim chosen by lot to 


satisfy the hunger of the crew: but in all 
else the treatment and turn of events differ 


80 much as to indicate that the f 


origins of 
the two types lie very far apart M. Don- 
cieux, who asserts that the prototype of the 
French versions cannot be assigned to an 
earlier date than late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, attributes a much greater age to the 
Scandinavian form, which he regards as 
primitive. In the critical text now given by 
Wélusine, the first line is the one which is 
commonest in the versions 

I) @tait un petit navire 

In “Little Billee,”’ Thackeray followed 


very closely what may perhaps have been a 
more modern and popular form 

“Cest de trois mariniers d' Espagne 

Qui dune ville ont pris congé 
and keeps this version within sight through- 
This variant, of which M 
Doncieux does not speak, may be found in 
‘Les Chansonniers Francais,’ 
No. 74 in the “Nouvelle 
pulaire.” “Little Billee”’ itself, so far as ap 
pears, is quite unknown across the Channel 


out his song. 


published as 
Bibliothéque Po- 


—The German-Asiatic Society is a credit- 
able institution from which have proceeded 
many learned papers on the subjects con 
nected with China and Japan. At its last 
meeting in Yokohama, September 6, Mr. K 


T. Stoepel, a special student of political 


| science, read a paper on the new German 


deal of additional information on the subject | 
is given, including a collation of twenty-five | 


versions—most of them of the French d'oil, 
some of the d’oc, and two Catalan—together 
with an instructive article by M. George 
Doncieux. The song evidently originated in 
the littoral of the Northwest; thence it pass- 
ed to the coasts of Gascony and of Provence, 
changing its form from dialects of d'oil to 
dialects of d’oc, and last of all Provencal 
versions appeared in Catalonia. It even 
went beyond the Gallo-Roman domain, as is 


shown by an Armorican version, in which its | 


cheerful and humorous note is lost in Celtic 
gloom. There is, besides, a Portuguese ro- 
mance in which the French song reappears, 
strangely metamorphosed into a fantastic 
and infernal shape. M. Doncieux mentions 


also a Greek version, which appeared in the 


Academy of July 19, 1884; but this was mere- 
ly one of those mystifications of the learned 
with which Grecians, as other scholars, 








possessions in China, Kiao-Chau, based on 
a residence of two months there, studying 
the country and compiling from the writings 
of the best Chinese scholars literary data 
concerning the place. He expects this sta- 
tion wil] be “‘only the beginning of a large 
series.’’ In 1870 Bismarck had intended to 
take possession of Kiao-Chau, but the Fran- 
co-German war prevented. In 1892 Li Hung 
Chang received permission to 
port, but the war with Japan thwarted his 
plans. The entrance to the bay is nearly 
two miles wide, and there are twenty fa- 
thoms of water, but on account of the strong 
northeast monsoons, especially during the 
winter, breakwaters, which will cost 
one hundred million marks, will be necessary 
toward the north and 
population of the territory is estimated at 
sixty thousand, and of the province of Shan 
tang, under quasi-German Influence, thirty 
millions. Instead of the two thousand troops 
at present garrisoning the place, who must 
needs be changed every few months, Mr. Stoe- 
pel proposes a voluntary troop of soldiers who 
would remain stationed there a long time 
The five million marks voted by the Reichs 
tag must be spent mostly for transport and 
military expenses, and will not go far to- 
wards building the necessary stone barracks 
and hospitals. “The German race differs 
from our Anglo-Saxon cousins in that, with 
the English, business and patriotism go 
hand in hand, while with us business comes 
before patriotism." The German and British 
interests in China he considers to be identi- 
cal. Coal is cheap and near at hand, but 4 
railway will be necessary, and the engineer- 


fortify the 


over 


west The Chinese 
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ing difficulties will not be great. The grow- 
ing of wine has been very successfully begun. 


—Do the Chinese constitute a nation, or 
are they only a race? A Japanese traveller 
and writer in the last issue of the Hansei 
Zasshi makes analysis of the people in China 
proper, or the eighteen provinces. He de- 
clares that the people of North China are 
the most sluggish in their thoughts, are more 
opposed to progress and enlightenment, and 
are not likely to produce any great and pow- 
erful leader who will participate in reform 
“and in the probable revolution to come.” 
He considers that love and devotion to coun- 
try are practically unknown in the regions 
nearest to Peking. This affords a curious 
Chinese illustration of the old proverb, ‘“‘The 
nearest to the church the farthest from 
grace.”’ Even the wise men in Peking come 
from various, and for the most part distant, 
provinces. He finds the cause of this lack 
of patriotism in the ignorance and poverty of 
the mass of the inhabitants. In South China 
he discerns a greater spirit of progress, more 
courage and hope, with a better acquaintance 
with the great world at large; but these pro- 
vinces lack men who have the intelligence, 
capacity, or learning necessary for the leaders 
which China to-day so sorely needs. It is in 
Central China that Mr. Narahara finds 
abundance of natural resources, convenience 
of communications, and a quality of mind 
which promises the production, in time ef 
need, of leaders of “the coming revolutien.”’ 
Historically, he declares that these central 
provinces have produced a larger number 
of wise and active men than all the rest of 
the Chinese Empire. Indeed, Central China, 
including the neighboring provinces of the 
Yang-Tse or Great River, has been and still 
is the real centre of Chinese civilization. 
Sven the contemporaneous men of force in 
the southern provinces are mostly immigrants 
from Central China. He regards the Chi- 
nese, in general, as the most indifferent peo- 
ple in the world in regard to political affairs. 
There are two great classes of the popula- 
tion of which little can be expected—the 
highest, in which is prevalent “the poisonous 
anti-foreign spirit and conservative thought,” 
and the lower class, who form all but a small 
fraction of humanity in China, wherein are 
visible only poverty, indifference, and the 
struggle for life. The sole hope is in a class 
which, relatively, has as yet scarcely any ex- 
istence, though showing power. This small 
and hopeful remnant includes the reading 
public and the thinking men who interest 
themselves in foreign affairs. Dark as is 
the outlook, “the first guiding fire of the 
Chinese revolution will surely break out 
from this middle class.” 


GRISWOLD AND HIS TIMES. 


Passages from the Correspondence and Other 
Papers of Rufus W. Griswold, Cambridge, 
Massa.: W. M. Griswold. 1898. 


The one distinguishing tribute paid to 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold, one that establishes 
his characteristic excellence, was his selec- 
tion by Poe to be the literary executor of 
that unhappy genius. Poe was a good judge 
of editorial capacity; and, notwithstanding 
a history of personal relations that would 
seem to exclude the possibility of such a 
choice, Poe showed great sense in regard 
to his own interests when he engaged the 
best-known and best-equipped American edi- 
tor to collect and publish his works. He 





thus secured, under favorable conditions, a 
form of publication which he had always 
failed in accomplishing himself. Griswold 
was in his day an important persen in Ame- 
rican literary life. His connection with Poe 
was incidental. To himself and others he 
was first of all the one man who had at- 
tempted to show the poetic accomplishment 
of our country in its first half-century, for 
the honor and encouragement of our lite- 
rature, and had succeeded in the task, diffi- 
cult and in many ways ungrateful, of a 
proper selection and just arrangement of 
the material. This work constitutes his real 
claim to thankful remembrance; it is, and 
for students of American literature it must 
remain, a landmark volume, which for 
their purposes cannot be displaced. What- 
ever its demerits of substance may be, they 
faithfully reflect the time’s qualities, and the 
editorial part is unexceptionable. Griswold 
was a born compiler, as Greeley saw from 
the start when he was employing him in 
the scissors work of journalism: ‘‘He [Ray- 
mond] has no judgment with regard to se- 
lections. There you are unrivalled”; and 
again, ‘‘In literary cooperism you were boss, 
decidedly.””. And in his book-work Gris- 
wold was putting to use the same ability 
that he had exercised in newspaper offices. 
The sort of labor involved and the kind of 
success he achieved are fairly stated in his 
own words: 


“There had been published in this coun- 
try about five hundred volumes of rhythmical 
compositions of various kinds and degrees 
of merit, nearly all of which I read with 
more or less attention. From the mass I 
chose about one-fifth, as containing writings 
not unworthy of notice in such an examina- 
tion of this part of our literature as I pro- 
posed to make. I have been censured, per- 
haps justiy, for the wide range of my selec- 
tions. But I did not consider all the con- 
tents of the volume poetry. I aimed merely 
to show what had been accomplished toward 
a poetical literature by our writers in verse 
before the close of the first half century 
of our national existence. With much of 
the first order of excellence, more was ac- 
cepted that was comparatively poor. But 
I believe nothing was admitted inferior to 
passages in the most celebrated foreign 
works of like character. I have also been 
condemned for omissions. But on this score 
I have no regrets. I can think of no name 


‘not included in the first edition which I 


would now admit without better creden- 
tials than were before me when that edi- 
tion was printed.” 


His pride was well justified; and what is 
here said of the first of the several compila- 
tions he made applies equally to the re- 
mainder. 

Apart from the merit of his work, his posi- 
tion as the Rhadamanthus of contemporary 
poetic ambitions, then perhaps more nu- 
merous even than now, made him the centre 
of much correspondence, and resulted in his 
papers becoming the repository of an un- 
usual amount of literary information about 
books and their authors, biographical data 
at first hand, and other matters of transi- 
tory nature, such that this selection from 
them by his son is well described in the 
prefatory note as the “small-talk of au- 
thors and journalists of fifty years ago.”’ 
The editor goes on to say that ‘‘the literary 
history of the time is neither respected by 
echolars nor favored by fashion,”” but he 
hopes that if the period should ever be 
thought deserving of more careful study, 
these documents may prove of value. The 
volume thus makes no present-day claim 
for itself; and yet it contains a more vivid 
and more intimate view of the atmosphere 





and state of literature in the early manhood 
of our more important writers, as they 
proved to be, than is elsewhere to be ob- 
tained. 

It is true that the world of letters depict- 
ed seems to have little to do with Longfel- 
low, Lowell, and Hawthorne; it is the more 
populous world of the ‘‘Literati,’’ the little 
New Englanders, the little Knickerbockers, 
and others of the gnomes and elves of Par- 
nassus, if such small people have any abid- 
ing-place in the crevices and on the swards 
of that mystic place. It is the world of the 
magazines and journals and their brief and 
flimsy reputations, of coteries and circles in 
the city and visitants from the Southwest 
and the Illinois prairies—the world which 
seems now more malicious and now more 
humorous, but which was the environment, 
in taste, feeling, and culture, of the pursuit 
of letters here for a generation. The talk is 
‘“‘small-talk’’; and the names of the speak- 
ers come like faint echoes of a ‘“‘ruined Para- 
dise.’’ A Paradise, in some sort, it must have 
seemed to themselves. Here is a peep into it, 
on July 10, 1842: 


“T have been to New York for a few days, 
and saw all the people—breakfasted with 
Willis, smoked with Halleck, took tea with 
Keese, dined with Maria ‘del Occidente,’ 
chatted with Hoffman, Balmanno, Mrs. Em- 
bury, Seba Smith, Miss Thayer (an old Bos- 
ton friend of yours, who is one of the great- 
est of living characters), etc. Touching Ma- 
ria Brooks—she is a wonderful woman—lI 
have never seen her compeer. She talked as 
volubly as any woman, but not as women 
talk; but what I have to say of her must be 
addressed to Whipple, concerning whom, 
and Macaulay, we held appreciative converse. 
You have seen, I doubt not, the new 
arrangements for the magazine. I had little 
to do with the July No., as it was nearly 
all printed before I came hither; but the 
August is better, and the September will be 
better still. Cooper, Bryant, Longfellow, all 
the while! besides Fields and Tuckerman!— 
of course you will send me something intime 
for it. Speaking of Longfellow—the MS. of 
his ‘Spanish Student’ I shall have bound in 
green and gold—would you not like to have 
it? Such autographs are not to be picked up 
every day.” 


Thus Griswold to Fields. More remote 
still—more redolent of the Elysian poppy in 
the burying-meadows of time—is this advice 
of Hoffman, December 28, 1844, which may 
be profitable for counsel to compilers of our 


| distinguished American prose even now: 


“I certainly would balance the florid style 
of Bancroft with the directness of Sparks— 
nor would your book be complete without 
quotations from Gouverneur Morris, whom 
the men of his day thought a master of ele- 
gant writing. In making my selections, I 
would choose the passages which are 
most characteristic of the writer (which in 
some instances are not the best that might 
be culled). Timothy Flint’s description of 
Red River, for instance, in his ‘Francis 
Berrien,’ is happily the most Flintish as well 
as the finest passage you could quote from 
him. Irving’s Bracebridge Hall has a pas- 
sage which is the very tip-toppery of his 
elegance. In Frisbie’s review of Bryon there 
is a passage of rare musical cadence. In 
Gouvernettr Morris you will find a blending 
of the epigrammatic style of Junius with 
much of the polished facility of the old 
French mémoirs—and in John Randolph you 
have more than the biting sarcasm of 
Wilkes.” 


On the next page there is a grave-to-grave 
poll of the candidates, from the pen of a 
Cambridge divine. We rub our eyes as if 
we had reversed the legend of Sleepy Hollow 
and waked in a world of ‘lang syne’’ as un- 
familiar, and as disproportioned to our recol- 
lection, as Rip Van Winkle’s. 

But, after all, though humorous surprise 
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will intrude upon the reader, there is a great 


deal of reality in this literary past. The 


sight of Longfellow reading the works of | 


John Neal “straight through” is almost 
educative in the actuality it gives to bore- 
dom. Whipple’s remark is brief but full 
as to certain aspects of the matter: “I have 
no patience with the New York literati. They 
are all the time quarrelling with each other. 
Why not kiss and be friends? You have 
a precious lot of feuds on your own hands. 
‘A plague on both your houses, say I.’ ’’ Bos- 
ton is sketched out a bit by Fields, who 
contributes to the volume two familiar epis- 
tles in verse to “Rufe,” as the great editor 
is companionably called (or ‘‘Gris’’) through- 
out by his friends; but no quotation could 
do sufficient injustice to them—they must 
be read in order to be properly damned. 


! 


his life I was always with him a privileged | 
| mortality as is here disclosed, it would have 
| been nothing to be sorry for in our judg 


character, and could take, if I chose, the 
most extraordinary liberties, though he was 
one of the most irritable and vindictive men 
I ever met if he fancied he was in any way 
too familiarly treated.” Yet though Gris- 
wold’s personality is thus fully suggested, it 
cannot be said that he is particularly notice- 
able for imperfection in comparison with the 


| crowd upon the page. 


The whole volume, it must be understood. | 


though thoroughly edited, is piecemeal in 
character; and it is only by an extract here 
and there that one can indicate rapidly that 
vivid and intimate quality which has been al- 
ready mentioned as characterizing it and 
giving it salt. 

The most interesting person who appears 
in it is Horace Greeley, whose letters are 
numerous and such as no other could indite. 
They are rapid notes, business notes, fa- 


It would be an interminable task were one 
to try to survey that crowd in detail. Strange 
and wonderful persons abound in it, intel- 


| it is impossible to speak too highly. 


lects mangué and morals very much in the | 


same deplorable state. Chivers is easily the 
first—no doubt an excellent man, but in verse 
the idiot form of Poe: 


“Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 
From the ruby-rimmed beryline buckets 
Star-gemmed, lily-shaped, hyaline; 
Like the sweet golden goblet found growing 
On the wild emerald cucumber-tree, 
Kiich, brilliant, like chrysoprase glowing, 
Was my beautiful Rosalie Lee."’ 


, No wonder that Poe abandoned him as a 


miliar in the extreme, and all strongly | 


marked with the hard good sense, the ac- 
tivity, the homely directness, the excellent 
intellectual interests and friendly service- 
ableness of the restless and various writer. 
His desire to issue an edition of Praed, and 
his comments on the poet, (“I will get it 
published somewhere if I have to run in 
debt for it’’), and still more his interest in 
Shelley's poems (‘‘There is not a copy of 


friend. Here, too, are the unlaid ghosts of 
H. W. Herbert and G. G. Foster, 
latter of whom Greeley and Griswold were 
truly friends at need; and among the female 


the lot of 


such 


could bave been literary 


ment; but the hope for oblivion is now as 
hopeless as the hope of old-fashioned fame, 
and we must accept a literary ancestry ex- 
posed to the full light that now beats upon 
the mob as hotly as once upon the throne 
Of the editor's work (except constructively) 
He has 
it thoroughly, frankly, and with im- 
penetrable justice; and he deserves the credit 
of giving to us the most important, lasting, 
and illuminating work, outside of the biogra- 
phies of our greater authors, upon the lite- 
rary annals of the nation in its days of 
nonage. 


don 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE 


| The Standard of Life, and Other Studies. 


to the | 


literati, Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, whose life was | 


a remarkable one, and of course the Ellets 
and Osgoods, the Carys, and many more. Of 
several of these, detailed biographies are 
given, and they are from authentic sources. 
The tribute of John Esten Cooke to his bro- 
ther Philip Pendleton, dated 1851, is charming, 
and George William Curtis’s account of him- 
self, ending ‘‘Voild tout! and Shelley died 


By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, author of 
‘Rich and Poor.’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1898. 


Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, whois (a third with 
Henry Jones and D. G. Ritchie) one of the 
most distinguished of the later English 
Hegelians, is not yoked unequally with a 
woman of less notable ability than his own, 
though what she has in common with her 
husband is much less an aptitude for meta- 
physics than a sincere interest in social 
questions, and a talent for the discussion of 
them with great philosophical acumen, 
qualified at every point by “saving commen 
sense.”” Her ‘Rich and Poor,’ published 


| two years ago, afforded ample evidence of 


| when he was no older than I am,” is inte- | 


them to be had here [New York: 1845], and | 


I presume not in the country. You know 
they ought to be published’’), are curious 
memoranda of his tastes. 
of public notices he was sadly unscrupulous: 
“Get a right notice in the Ledger, if you 
can. Swain would like to do me a kindness. 


one.”” The advice was proof of the mer- 
cenary custom of criticism then, as is plain 


request: ‘‘Please keep the authorship a se- 


In the business | 


resting; so is John Neal’s similar communi- 
cation. In the way of curious literature, 
those who remember Poe's ‘Valentine’ to 


her intelligent appreciation of the matters of 
which she proposed to treat. Singularly free 
from all those vain imaginations which are 


| excited by one specific or another for the 


Mrs. Osgood in which he wove her name into | 
| thies included every class, and she had much 


the verse, will read the similar effusion she 


| addressed to Griswold with a touch of sur- 


prise. It is an illustrative document in re- 
gard to the literary group. The italics show 


| the inserted names. 
But pay for it rather than not get a good | 


« For one, whose being {s to mine a star, 


| Trembling I weave in lines of love and fan 
| What Fame before has echoed near and far 
from many a line elsewhere, as where Epes | 


Sargent sends his “litthe book’”’ with this | 


cret, and if you can get the accompanying | 


notices published, one in the North American 
and the other in the Evening Journal with- 
out betraying it, do so. I shall be much 


A sonnet if you like,—I'll give you one 

To be cross-questioned ere it’s truth is solv'd 
Here veiled and hidden in a rhyming wreath 

A name {a turned with mine in cunning sheath, 
And unless by some marvel rare evolved, 
Forever folded from all idler eyes, 

Silent and secret still {t treasured lies, 


| Whilst mine goes winding onward, as a rill 


obliged, and will cheerfully reciprocate the | 


favor at any time.’’ Greeley’s characteri- 
zations are the shrewdest in the volume, 
often only hints, but effective, and to Gris- 


wold himself he sometimes uses a tell-tale | 


frankness: “Now write me a few racy, 


spicy—not personal, far less malignant [let- | 


ters] depicting society and life in Phila- 
delphia. Soon, mind. About half a 
column in length, spirited and lively, but 
not spiteful. Satirize Society and customs 
if you must, but don’t touch individuals.” 
Again, “The only principle I ever found 
you tenacious of is that of having your pay 
at least as fast as you earn it.’’ There are 
several other unfavorable obiter dicta from 
different persons with regard to Griswold, 


Thro’ a deep wood in unseen joyance dances, 

Calling in melody’s bewildering thrill 

Whilst thro’ dim leaves its partner dreams and glances.” 
Mrs. Osgood’s letter showing her real re- 

lations with Poe will also be found in the 

volume. But to draw to an end in this 


universal reformation of society, her sympa- 


to offer in the way of sensible and humane 
advice on either hand. She had seen too 
much of the poor with her own eyes to be 
taken in the snare of those who think that 
all the bread poor people eat is salt with 


tears. Many of them are happier, in their 
own way, than those who are extremely 
rich 


Her second book, like ‘Rich and Poor,’ is a 
series of studies in inductive sociology. Her 
theories are made to fit the facts, and not 
the facts to fit her theories. The first study, 


| which gives its title to the book, is a well 


maze of extraordinary and minute matter, | 


enough has been shown of the contents of the 


volume to impress any student of the times | 


on their literary or social side with its rare 
documentary value. 

At the end two things stand out. The first 
is the mean literary poverty of the time, its 


| atmosphere of impecuniosity, of little pay 
| for the best work, of a log-rolling and subsi- 


who certainly had unamiable traits and | 


grave defects, concerning which the best 


statement is Leland’s: “He was to his death | 


so uniformly a friend to me and so untir- 
ing in his efforts to aid me, that I can- 
not find words to express his kindness nor 
the gratitude I feel. 


To the end of | 


dized criticism and feeble product; its en- 
vironment of gossip and scandal, its deficient 
morality, its undeniable vulgarity, its Grub- 
Street and Dunciad populace with the disad- 
vantages of a large female immigration into 
these purlieus; and the second is the charac- 
ter and position of Griswold as a prince 
among his peers; but what a princedom and 
what a peerage! The impression the book 
makes, it must be candidly eonfessed, is de- 
grading to our American pride. If oblivion 





argued and quite plausible attempt to show 
how influential is the Standard of Life in 
determining the industrialand moral well be- 
ing of the individual. The doctrine of “the 
Living Wage” is carefully examined, and 
shown to be a scale that varies with many 
external and internal factors. In this con- 
nection there are very interesting compari- 
sons between the cost of living now and 
formerly for the English laborer. The 
showing is encouraging, and indicates a re- 
markable difference in the proportion of 
wages spent for the bare necessaries a cen- 


| tury ago and now. The difference in leisure, 


too, is very great. In five years the English 
working class has gained increased leisure 
to the amount of 41% million hours per 
year. But does the increase of wages and 
leisure involve a higher standard of liv- 
ing? Not necessarily. It depends on what 
is bought with the wages and done with the 
leisure. More money and more leisure may 
mean more self-indulgence and more fool- 
ish waste. Nevertheless, the tendency is 
for the better-pald to spend less, proportion- 
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ately, on the ‘lower plane. Means make 
wants as well as wants make means. But 
more and better wants are essential to a 
higher standard. Here Mrs. Bosanquet is in 
close touch with M. Demolins’s contention (in 
his ‘Anglo-Saxon Superiority’) for the Eng- 
lish love of getting as better than the pro- 
verbial French economy. But as to height- 
ening the use of leisure, ‘‘we cannot force 
interests or occupations or benefits of any 


kind on men from without, however de- 


sirable we may think them; they must 
grow out of their own strivings and desires, 
their own planning and progress. The best 
we can do for each other is to remove un- 


necessary obstacles, and the worst—to weak- 
en any of the motives which urge us to 
strive.’ 

The danger of being one-sided in these 
matters is well brought out. Incidentally 
several of the bubbles are pricked that have 
been blown up very large and thin by our 
protectionists. For one, the demand for 
higher prices, as if they did not affect con- 
sumption as well as wages: the rise in the 
price of coal forced by the lockout in 1893 
was freezing cold to many of the old women 
of London who had just enough to live on. 
For another, the idea that the high wages 
of America do not pay for more work done 
than the low wages of Europe: hence the 
cheap-soup fallacy—the danger of lowering 
the standard of living, and thereby the rate 
of wages. Another fallacy is that the la- 
borer should have outside help when wages 
are low. Such help only encourages him to 
be content with a lower wage, thereby in- 
juring others with himself. There is good 
matter on the education of the poor as to 
the kind of work in demand, and in re- 
fusing to be content with ill-made things 
which are not worth the money paid for 
them and are the sweater’s opportunity. 

“The Burden of Small Debts’’ is a less 
theoretical and more definitely practical es- 
say than its forerunner. It has for its ob- 
ject a criticism on the notion that the as- 
similation of the credit system by persons 
of small means is a social benefit. The ap- 
plication of this system to the petty affairs 
of the laboring people is considered under 
the heads of Borrowing, Pawning, and Not- 
Paying, and the details are full of interest 
and instruction. In the Shoreditch County 
Court last year there were 12,600 suits for 
the recovery of petty sums; in one batch of 
300 the highest sum owed was five shillings. 
The costermongers pay 400 per cent. an- 
nual interest upon their petty loans. Under 
the head of Pawning we have a most pathetic 
story, reaching its climax in the pawning 
of the Sunday clothes each Monday morning 
to pay the rent, and their recovery with the 
rent-money each Saturday night. Under the 
head of Not-Paying we have a woman movy- 
ing herself and family and belongings five 
times in order to avoid the payment of 1s. 
a week for a sewing-machine; as soon as 
she is tracked, making another flitting. Mrs. 
osanquet decides that these forms of mon- 
ey-wasting have no real analogy to the 
credit system of the commercial world, and 
asks in conclusion; ‘Would the working 
class on the whole benefit if an act were 
passed making small debts irrecoverable at 
law?’ She gives a negative answer. The ju- 
dicious advance of small sums upon a basis 
of prospective wages in cases of misfortune 
is approved. 

A chapter called ‘“‘Klassenkampf’’ argues 
convincingly that the class differences and 








hatreds in England are rapidly fading out. 
They exist mainly between the nobility and 
the “‘residuum’’; but so many of the nobi- 
lity are going into business, and so many of 
the ‘‘residuum” are going to work, that 
even here the antagonism tends to disappear. 
Then, too, ‘‘the very wealthy are giving 
place to the moderately wealthy, and the very 
poor to the moderately comfortable.’’ This 
chapter is supplemented by the next, ‘‘The 
Lines of Industrial Conflict,’ in which the 
contention is that they are not those of La- 
bor and Capital, but of different classes of 
producers. The remedy suggested—that in 
every trade a system of taking out costs 
should be adopted and all selling prices fix- 
ed on this basis—is found to be inadequate. 
“A community which was completely orga- 
nized on these lines would be one in which 
the necessaries of life would be very expen- 
sive compared with the luxuries.” 

We next have a chapter entitled ‘The 
Psychology of Social Progress.” It contends 
that what we want is not an impossible un- 
selfishness, but a self with wider interests; 
and the criticism offered on much of the 
teaching offered to the working classes to- 
day is: 

“It gains its influence not by presenting 
them with wider issues and stronger sympa- 
thies, which would enable them to harmo- 
nize their lives with that of the communi- 
ty, and so to share in as well as to advance 
its progress, but by concentrating the atten- 
tion of the class upon its narrower self, and 
by exciting its disintegrating emotions.” 


“The Education of Women” is one of the 
most simple and impressive treatments of 
this subject that we have ever seen. It sets 
out with a very entertaining account of the 
ideals of women’s education that have pre- 
vailed from early times, giving to the Jewish 
ideal of the Book of Proverbs a generous 
meed of praise. Mrs. Bosanquet’s demand 
is, “that what knowledge women do have 
shall be true knowledge and not mere ac- 
complishment, and that it shall be open te 
them so far as they are able to avail them- 
selves of it.’’ She applies this principle to 
the industrial classes and shows how much 
they suffer from not practically observing it. 
As to whether married women should work, 
except as housewives, she says, No, and re- 
joices that the custom is decreasing. Con- 
cerning the competition of women with men 
she has some good observations. Next fol- 
lows a plea for ‘“‘The Industrial Education of 
Woman,” elaborating a special feature of the 
preceding article, and contending that, to 
arm women against misfortune when it 
comes, girls should have as good industrial 
training as boys. 

Writing of ‘‘Little Drudges and Trouble- 
some Boys,” she fiads the sorest need to be 
that “‘parents should be encouraged to feel 
their responsibility instead of being freed 
from it.” “An Apology for False State- 
ments’ is a chapter quite apart from the 
average texture of the book. The apology is 
that the great majority of so-called ‘false 
statements’ are the expressions of an unde- 
veloped intelligence rather than a low stan- 
dard of morality. In the next chapter Mrs. 
Bosanquet returns to her accustomed path, 
and gives an account of industrial conditions 
a hundred yeurs ago, based on Sir Frederick 
Eden's ‘State of the Poor,’ published in 1797. 
It is poor reading for pessimists, so great 
has been the change of most things for the 
better since the time when Eden's book ap- 
peared. Finally, we have ‘‘Two Thousand 
Years Ago: A Lesson to Social Reformers.” 





It is a conversation between Socrates and 
Glaucon, the son of Ariston, very happily 
conceived in the manner of Plato’s dialogues. 
The lesson is, that social reformers should 
study social conditions before offering pro- 
posals for recasting them from top to bot- 
tom. It is clear that Mrs. Bosanquet has 
taken her own medicine, and her book is one 
that we can heartily recommend to all who 
are sincerely interested in social and indus- 
trial problems. 





Trimalchio’s Dinner by Petronius Arbiter. 
Translated by Harry Thurston Peck. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1898. 


A fourth name may now be added to the 
brief list of scholars who have labored in 
this country on the great novel of Petronius. 
But the writings of Beck and Hayley, and, 
in a less degree, those of Crowell, are contri- 
butions to learning; Prof. Peck’s little vol- 
ume is intended for the general reader. The 
main part of it contains an English version 
of the famous story of the dinner party given 
by Trimalchio, that type of the nouveau 
riche in the early Empire. This is preceded 
by an introduction on prose fiction in Greece 
and Rome, on the novel of Petronius, and 
on the ‘Banquet’ itself. Finally, there is a 
good bibliography. 

The introduction (which appears to. be an 
extension of articles by the same author in 
‘Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities’) shows thorough acquaint- 
ance with the authorities, and is the best 
popular account in English of the growth 
of the romance in antiquity. The author’s 
apparently intimate acquaintance with me- 
dern fiction, particularly that of a certain 
school in France, enables him to draw very 
interesting parallels to the productions in 
the same kind by décadent Greeks and Ro- 
mans. He has a wide knowledge of the 
literature of his subject, and is seldom to be 
caught nodding, but he is mistaken in. think- 
ing that the ‘Epistles’ of Alciphron, which 
certainly deserve all the praise he gives 
them, have never been translated into Eng- 
lish. We have at hand the anonymous Lon- 
don version of 1791 (by two hands, T. Monro 
and W. Beloe). It omits (pudoris causa) 
only three of the 118 letters. 

In style Prof. Peck’s translation is ad- 
mirable. It is lively and written in idiom- 
atic English of to-day, without a trace of 
that dialect which, in the harmful 
unnecessary Bohn, has done so much 
to corrupt the youth of England and 
America. The art of Petronius, where- 
by, at least in the ‘Banquet,’ he suits his 
speech to the speaker—never suffering the 
language of the narrator, Eucolpius, to de- 
generate into the sermo plebeius of the other 
speakers—finds faithful reflection here. In 
rendering a work like this, especially for the 
general reader, the temptation is great to see 
slang where no slang really is; but Prof. 
Peck rarely yields to it. He does so unne- 
cessarily, we think, in rendering contemnas 
by ‘“‘to be sneezed at’ (p. 92), and it is at 
least a stretch to translate matus sum by 
“I’m loaded for bear’’ (p. 100). The phrase 
sobria, bonorum consiliorum, is far from war- 
ranting ‘‘she’s as straight as a string, in 
fact, a really smart woman’”’ (p. 90). And 
surely Trimalchio’s quotation of Virgil’s sic 
notus Ulives could never have suggested such 
slang as, ‘‘Do you take me for that sort 
of a hairpin?’ (p. 94). On the other hand, 
cubitum ponetis, rendered by “you are going 
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to dine’’ (p. 74), means really something like 
our “crook your elbow.” 

Here and there Prof. Peck, accidentally as 
it would seem, omits to render a necessary 
word or phrase: as, varia in pica varia (p. 
76); in tribunal (p. 77); novo more (p. 81); 
iterum (p. 84); Ego nihil scio sed audivi (p. 
92); and the witty manumisit aliquot (p. 
102). He slides pretty smoothly over those 
many rotten spots where nobody can be really 
sure of his standing; super sagiftarium ovlo- 
petam (p. 87) he dodges altogether, though 
we have in chap. 39 in sagittario strabones. 
To render quemadmodum illi Cyclops pollicem 
poricino extorsit by “how the Cyclops twist- 
ed his thumb after he had been turned into 
a pig’ (p. 118) is to see a good deal more in 
the Latin than sober emendation will admit. 
And how can qui utrasque parietes linunt 
be our saying about killing two birds with 
one stone (p. 95), in the light of Cicero, 
Fam., 7, 29, 2, and Appendix Proverbiorum, 
2, 2? People like Mr. Facing-both-ways are 
probably meant here. But on all these 
points doctors still disagree. It is hard to 
see, however, how there can be any doubt 
about the meaning of such words as paro- 
nychia, which Prof. Peck translates ‘‘corns”’ 
(p. 80); promulsidaria, rendered by ‘‘objects 
placed before us’’ (p. 81); 
steriliculam, by “over the virgin a sow’s 
paunch” (p. 87), where, if there mus! be 
Bowdlerizing, the whole had better have 
been omitted. And how can Casar non pote 
validius quam erpavit possibly mean ‘Cesar 
naturally supposed that it had been broken” 
(p. 122)? Such versions, if wilful substitu- 
tions for what Petronius says, and not down- 
right misunderstandings of his meaning, 
wholly fail t6 give a proper idea of the ori- 
ginal thoughts. 

Of the dozen full-page illustrations the less 


super virginem 


T 
| 


| ther it is precisely what teachers have awalt- 


ed during these last ten years. 
again with Lodge, Dr. Schwill 
English language less correctly, 


Compared 


and his 


| ideas are unmarked by the distinction which 


| of reflection are wanting. 


| ments which one must 


said the better; they are neither new nor | 


well executed. And perhaps a certain now 


| and collated carefully. 


sober-minded graduate of a college not a | 


thousand miles from Boston will not be 
over-pleased when he sees, in the figure call- 
ed ‘‘A Roman Youth,’’ a very rude process 
cut of himself, in the scanty costume which 
he wore in the ‘‘Phormio’’ of Terence. 





History of Modern Europe. By Fefdinand 
Schwill, Ph.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1898. 


Those who practise the art of composition 
will realize that 140,000 words do not, unless 
printed in the style of new poetry, make a 


his style lacks. In emphasizing the best fea- 
tures of this work we should select the au- 
thor’s choice of topics, and the large num- 
ber of marginal headings which are furnished 
throughout the successive chapters. We 
have not observed in any case the inclusion 
of a petty or negligible subject, and, on the 
other hand, enough is set before the begin- 
ner to give him a clear impression of the 
main lines which modern progress has pur- 
sued. Essential facts are 


presented, and 


? 


| designed long before 
writes the | 


i fore not 
| custom, a carefully laid plot of th: 


On the spur of the 
moment, as it were, they [Catharine and the 
Guises}] planned the Massacre Bar 
tholomew. This famous massacre is there 


of St 


to be considered, as was once the 


Catholk 


; head of Europe, but rather as a bloodthirsty 


| this sketch 


perhaps with average accuracy, but traces | 


Whereas the best 
species of manual is an organic whole, Dr 
Schwill’s outline suggests abridgment and 
compilation rather than original knowledge 
or independent judgment. 

Our most hostile criticism is directed 
against a looseness of diction which ap- 
parently springs from the desire to discuss 
weighty matters in crisp and easy fashion. 
We quite admit that the average student 
must not be frightened by colorless and 
pedantic language, but, if one must choose 
between evils, an undue degree of formali- 
ty is better than slang or the various kinds 
of ‘‘colloquialism."’ History sinks below its 
proper level when it disregards either clear- 
hess or propriety of idiom, and the speech 
of undergraduates is already so corrupted by 
lax expressions that they should not be fur- 
ther encouraged to use slipshod English by 
their masters. 

Passing from the matter of form to that of 
accuracy, improvement is noticeable, Dr. 
Schwill makes a certain number of state- 
term distinctly in- 
correct, but a'most always he has checked 
He betrays, however, 
a bad habit of speaking in round numbers, 
as if minutiw were not worth considering. 


| Thus, for instance, he is fond of counting 


by dozens: (p. 48) “Switzerland consisted in 


| the sixteenth century of a dozen “or so of 


| cantons’’; 


| niards wherever they found them"’; 


(p. 96) “Sir Francis Drake and a 
dozen other freebooters fel] upon the Spa- 


(p. 109) 


| ‘Dozens of towns, especially in the northern 


| the Spaniards out’; 


provinces, felt suddenly encouraged to drive 


(p. 139) “The Parlia- 


| ment of Paris (there were a dozen others in 


large volume. On a rough computation, that | 


seems to us the extent of Dr. 
space; and as he begins his sketch of Mo- 
dern Europe at the fifteenth century, he 
faces a difficult task. If only one could com- 
press within such rigid limits a striking or 


Schwill’s | 
| presented. 
| teen passages where he seems astray. 


suggestive narrative, his triumph would be | 


great and instantaneous. But the contrast 
between the possibility and the likelihood 
of success recalls that typical fairy tale 
wherein a princess is the victor’s prize and 
the gallows the reward of failure. Or, since 
college text-books and children’s stories do 
not harmonize very well, it may be said 
that because mediocre manuals are so easi- 
ly produced, the ability to prepare a good 
one is a mark of rare and special talent. 

Dr. Schwill’s treatise has the advantage 
(which for purposes of elementary study is 
considerable) of being much shorter than 
Prof. Lodge’s book on the same theme, and, 
even relatively to bulk, it is not so crowd- 


| connection 
| reign of Henry VI., 


the provinces),”’ ete. 


We insist less upon Dr. Schwill’s actual 
slips than upon the other points which have 


been mentioned, since their total is creditably | 


small in proportion to the mass 

Altogether we have noticed six- 
We 
cannot tabulate them all, but cite two or 
three to illustrate their general character: 
P. 23, “the house of York, a branch of the 
reigning house of Lancaster,”’ is a phrase 
which does not express the true genealogical 
of these two rival lines in the 
nor does “simmering 
vaguely in his mind," p. 34, adequately de- 
fine Luther’s ideas on Justification in 1517. 
A self-contradiction appears in pp. 95 
and 101. On the former page Dr. 
Schwill is explaining Elizabeth's  atti- 
tude towards Mary Stuart in 1568. He says, 
among other things, “she saw the 
King of France preparing to make an end of 
the Huguenots (Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 1572}."' Later, p. 131, when speaking 
of St. Bartholomew under the head of France, 


ed with dul) detail. Still, we doubt whe- | he rightly deserts the position that it was 


} Five 


improvisation of a desperate band 

We have been led to expose the deficienci.s 
of Dr by 
that require thorough 
they should be 
lessly or politely praised. Before concluding 
credit 


Schwill's manual the conviction 


text-books 
that 


investiga 


tion, and not thought 


bare justice requires that should 


useful 


exclusion 


we 
and 
that 


maps 


material 
with the of 
might have been readily included 


with much 
much 
The 


and we 


judicious 


are well executed, the type is clear 


have not found a single misprint 


From 1891 to 1896. By 
With maps ard i 


Charles 


Years m Siam 
H 
lustrations by the author 
1898, 


Warington Smyth 
2 vols 
Scribner's Sons. VO 

In the 
and the new are struggling for the mastery 
The King 
is striving 


Siam, as in China and Japan old 
aided by a few enlightened men 
Western 
of government and methods of industry 
posed to him is the inert mass of the people, 
all 
by 


To overcome this re 


pring iples 
Op 


to introduce 


enslaved to custom and tradition, and 


whose interests are threatened 
the proposed reforms 
sistance, strenuous though 
ments of justice, 
agriculture, commerce, and mines have been 
created in which the native heads are aided 
by European advisers. Mr. Warington Smyth 
was appointed in 1891 a director of the de- 
partment of mines, which had for its work 
‘the regulation of mining affairs, the 
ginning of a geological survey, and the draft 
ing of a code of mining regulations \ 
considerable part of the next five years was 
spent in visiting the various mining districts 
of the kingdom, and the present work is in 
substance an account of these journeys. But 


private 
passive, depart 


education, public works 


be - 


it is far more than a mere book of travels 
| The descriptions of scenery and noteworthy 


incidents are subordinated to accounts of the 
different peoples, Siamese, Laos, Shans, Bur- 


mese, and Chinese, with whom our author 


had to deal, their customs and characteris 
| ties; to observations on the methods of gov 


of facts | 


| vations a 


ernment in the different districts, the 
gress of the reforms and the obstacles with 
which they had to contend, and to accounts 
of the principal industries in addition to the 
mining of tin and gems. His unusual oppor 
tunities for seeing the people, and his keen 
personal interest in them, give these obser 
value which to 


pro 


cannot belong 


| those of the mere passing traveller 


Though Mr. Smyth had ad 
ventures or hairbreadth escapes 
encounters with tigers or dacoits, 
tures of rural Siam nevertheless offer many 
entertaining details. Among these are the 
descriptions of the small boats of the Siam 
ese, which we commend to the attention of 
builders of corresponding craft 
waters. Mr. Smyth's love for music is shown 


exciting 
no thrilling 


no 


his pic- 


in our own 


| by the passages descriptive of the musical 
| instruments of the natives and 


their airs, 
some of which latter are given in an appendix 
There is much also relating elephants 
and their capture, both singly and in herds 
In a long account of a day's journey in the 
Lao hills he says: 


to 


“The march was diversified by the shriek- 
ing, wailing, and laughing of the gibbons, 
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whom we could watch leaping and swinging 
with their long arms down from the tree-tops 
of the ridges opposite; sometimes by the 
gaudily decorated caravans of pack-oxen we 
met, clanging their deep-toned bells har- 
moniously; sometimes by the quiet-eyed ele- 
phants we passed, climbing warily along the 
treacherous pathway; or by the singing 
gangs of jocose and half-shy Lao, bearing 
packs of cotton, tobacco, or other produce 
southward, and who, with their cheerful 
greeting, sat down to have a chat.” 

On another journey, ‘‘one night we camp- 
ed on a bamboo flooring in the lower boughs 
of a tall tree. On the floor above was a 
Karen with his two small boys whose watch- 
fire had attracted us, and the upper stories 
were occupied by a whole colony of Great 
Hornbills, over fifty in number. Below, in 
the basement, a colony of otters lived in the 
bank. The Karen was sociable and liked 
his tree, as many do ten-storied hotels in 
Western cities, for the sake of the life and 
movement in it.’’ 

There are numerous references to the re- 
cent French encroachments on Siamese ter- 
ritory, a chapter being devoted to the en- 
gagement near Bangkok in 1893, which led 
to the cession of the left bank of the Me- 
kong and the formation of the neutral twen- 
ty-five-kilometre zone on the right bank. 
Abundant evidence is furnished to show that 
most of the territory seized by the French 
has little value, commercial or political. 
The river is practically unnavigable, and is 
useless as affording an outlet for Chinese 
trade with Indo-China. It flows through 
sparsely inhabited regions, and, though one 
of the great rivers of the globe, it has this 
almost unique distinction that, “from its 
cradle as the Gergu River in the far Tibetan 
highlands to its end in the stormy China 
Sea, it never sees a populous city or a noble 
building.’’ The activity of the French in 
their new possessions is indicated in cha- 


racteristic ways. At places on the river 
bank where there were numerous shrines 
with images of Buddha, Mr. Smyth found 
‘numbers of paper tricolor flags stuck | 


against the rocks by some of the French 
agents of the ‘Syndicat du Haut Lao,’ who 
had been this way and found no other outlet 
for their energy.’’ At Korat, a Siamese town, 


“there were no French subjects, and there | 


was no French trade; but a very charming 
consulate was being built at a cost of thirty 
thousand franes.’’ Such trade as there is 
between Siam and the French colony is 
handicapped by excessive tariffs ‘‘and by the 
number of regulations which harass traders 
going in and out of French territory.” 

The various mines of tin and gems, rubies 
and sapphires, are described by Mr. Smyth 
minutely and with the aid of many techni- 
cal terms, obscure to the ordinary reader. 
The general impression left is that in many 
places the mining industry has ceased to be 


profitable, partly from the exhaustion of the | 


ore and the gem gravel, and partly from the 
lack of miners and the prevalence of ma- 
laria. In the case of Puket or Junk Ceylon, 
on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
however, mining languishes because of the 
corruption and inefficiency of the local gov- 
ernment 

The last chapter, on Siam in 1896-7, is an 
Interesting review of what has been ac- 
complished by the reformers, in which the 
author says that ‘“‘the advance of the last 
eighteen months far surpasses any- 
thing that Siam’s best friends had dared 
hope for, and may well constitute a new de- 








abolition of large numbers of gambling-dens, 
and the resolution to supersede gambling as 
a source of revenue by other and more 
wholesome taxes,’’ in doing which the ‘‘Gov- 
ernment has not only cut deep at the great 
national vice, but has indirectly hit hard at 
slavery.”’ Statistics of trade, a description of 
the ‘“‘ken’’ and Lao reed instruments, and of 
some features common to Siamese and an- 
cient craft, are to be found with other sub- 
jects in the appendices. There are numerous 
illustrations, mostly from the author's 
sketches, and some excellent maps. 





Fourfooted Americans and their Kin. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. Edited by Frank 
M. Chapman. Illustrated by Ernest Seton 
Thompson. Macmillan Co. 1898. xvi, 432 
pp. 8vo. 


Experience with the literary proclivities 
of boys and girls has led to a certain scep- 
ticism on our part in regard to the populari- 
ty among them of books in which useful in- 
formation is sought to be conveyed under 
the sugar-coating of a story. The amount 
of story required to disguise the didactic 
intent is rarely forthcoming, and the really 
interesting life histories of animals in a 
book on natural history are frequently ob- 
scured by the attempt to follow an entirely 
different line of thought, involving the 
dramatis persone of the story. Neverthe- 
less, since publishers are so willing to un- 
dertake them, books of this sort must find 
an audience to which they are not absolute- 
ly distasteful. The great success of even so 
faulty a book as the famous Goldsmith’s 
‘Animated Nature’ tends to support our be- 
lief that the straightforward method is pre- 
ferable to the indirect. 

However, if the latter is preferred, it is 
probable that no one has succeeded better 
since Mayne Reid than Mrs. Wright. In 
the present instance the scene is fixed on a 
farm in about the latitude of Pennsylvania, 
where a naturalist and his family and some 
city relatives are gathered, and from whence 
they explore the surrounding country, win- 
ter and summer, and, in the evenings, listen 
to informal lectures on the native mammals, 
more or iess punctuated with popping corn 
and pulling candy. For all that concerns the 
accuracy of matters relating to the mam- 
mals, the reputation of Mr. Chapman is a 
sufficient guarantee; but in the incidental 
attempts to exhibit a simple scheme of zo- 
ological classification, other groups of ani- 
mals are referred to, not always in the 
clearest or happiest manner. For instance 
(p. 35), jelly-fishes are defined as ‘round 
masses of clear, jelly-like stuff floating in 
the sea,’’ which, so far as it conveys any 
idea at all, is certainly unsatisfactory, as 
well as more or less inaccurate. ‘Plant-like 
water animals that cannot move’’ is surely 
not a phrase which conveys any clear or 
correct idea of sponges. That ‘‘spiders 
and scorpions” are called Arachnid», trom 
Arachne, the spinner, “because they spin 
webs,” distinctly conveys a wrong idea of 
the scorpions. The mammals are the real 
subject of the book, and the accounts and 
anecdotes of them and their habits contain 
much of interest. 

The illustrations call for almost unquali- 
fied praise. Mr. Thompson has here done 
for our common mammals what Fuentes did 
earlier for the birds; and no one familiar 
with animals in their native haunts will 


parture in the history of the country.” | fail to recognize, with pleasure and ap- 
The most important reform is ‘the recent ' proval, the masterly way in which their 





traits and expression are here delineated. 
It is, perhaps, not too much to say that these 
are the best small illustrations of our mam- 
mals ever brought together in a single vol- 
ume. On the whole, the book is likely to 
prove attractive to nature-loving boys and 
girls, and, we hope, profitable to its au- 
thors and publishers. 





Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan. With a preface by Henry W. Jame- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 8vo, 
pp. 240. 

After all that has appeared to make us feel 
how desirable it is that all sorts of teachers 
should be accomplished and subtle psycho- 
logists, a train of painful reflections is start- 
ed by the sight of this volume, which, though 
pleasant reading and in the main sound psy- 
chology, is certainly not large, is slightly 
old-fashioned, and does not go very deep. 

The worst of the book is that it is un- 
scientific, that its author, for example, con- 
veys the idea that association is a curious 
1aw, mainly useful in explaining trains of 
reverie and the like, and seems not to have 
bestowed much attention upon the penulti- 
mate constituents of cognition, while he 
mixes up together generalization and ab- 
straction in familiar fashion. How far this 
may affect the usefulness of the volume 
depends upon how much stronger food the 
overtasked brain of our teachers (it is as 
much more criminal to overwork teachers 
than railway operatives as the disasters to 
be dreaded from the one are more important 
than the loss of a few years of life, which is 
the most the other is likely to result in) 
could bear. On the other hand, there is a 
good deal to commend in the book. It is 
gratifying to find the English terminology 
adhered to. It is not always thoroughly un- 
derstood. Thus we read: ‘Let us now consider 
what is termed association by similarity. 


Personally, I should prefer the phrase sug- - 


gestion by similarity, or, better, still, sug- 
gestion by resemblance.” If Mr. Morgan 
prefers to use “resemblance” rather than 
“similarity,”’ by all means let him do so, 
since that is the original term for which some 
writers have substituted ‘similarity’ from 
mere carelessness. This sort of association 
is related to association by contiguity as a 
disposition to a habit. That is, instead of be- 
ing forced upon the mind by experience, it 
is the arrangement of ideas the mind na- 
turally uses. It is true, there is a pre- 
Kantian inaccuracy in the expression asso- 
ciation by resemblance, for the resemblance 
is precisely that wherein the mind represents 
to itself the result of the association. The 
phrase speaks as if resemblance were a re- 
lation between abstract ideas in themselves. 
But we cannot remodel all accepted language 
wherever it offends against Kant. 





Les Etudes Classiques et la Démocratie. Par 
Alfred Fouillée. Paris: Armand Colin. 
1898. 

We have here a contribution to the dis- 
cussion concerning the “modernization” of 
the curriculum of baccalaureate studies in 
the lycées. Holders of elementary degrees 
being admissible to professional study as 
well as eligible for various Government ap- 
pointments, the older and more exclusive 
system finds animated defenders among 
those who view with dismay the possible 
forcing of all reasonable barriers under de- 
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mocratic or even proletarian pressure. 
Touching but cursorily on the abstract 
side of the question, M. Fouillée di- 
rects a sustained polemic, in a practi- 
cal and patriotic spirit, against the le- 
velling tendency ignorant of or hostile to 
the interests of higher culture, on the main- 
tenance of which in its actual specific form 


and quality, he contends, the future of | 


France entirely rests. In his opinion, suffi- 
cient unity in the training of youth would be 
preserved in a programme composed of 
French, Latin, history, and philosophy, 
while diversity of talents or taste might be 


| parish societies after a vacation spent in | 


Europe. The first two are on “the making 


| of Italy,” and the author has not put his 


best foet fcremost in giving them that place; 
for they show in him an utter incapacity for 
historical writing. The style is careless; 
there is no continuity in the story, no pro- 
portion in the attention paid to the several 
periods discussed, no sense of the relative 
value of facts; and, worst of all, these pa- 


t 


pers are often misleading, especially for a. 


public needing to be told, for example, the 


names and nature of the works of Dante, | 


from among which, by the way, the ‘Vita 


a decoration from Victor Emmanuel, saying 
“It is honor enough for me to bake good 
bread for the people of Florence’’—a good 
worthy man; but the author adds, “Ancient 
Rome in its palmiest days may equal, bu‘ 
cannot surpass this!” 
tus! poor Fabricius! 


Alas, poor Cincinna 
It is evident that, in 
writing these chapters, as indeed throughout 
the book, the author used such materials as 
he had happened to collect, without regard 
to their intrinsic value. We could muitiply 
examples, were not those 
satis superque. 


given already 


A paper of some interest on the Italian 


Nuova’ is omitted. 

We cannot better illustrate what we have 
just said than by quoting the essential parts 
of a passage from the first paper. The italics 


allowed free range over other subjects, such 
as mathematics, natural and physical science, 
Greek, modern languages, and so forth. He 
refuses equally to place Greek on the same 


dynasty and Constitution is followed by the 
account of a tour through Italy, and a chap 
ter on Rome. Here we find again the same 
careless writing. The author speaks (p. 115) 


2S RR ERERRRRRENNETRRORTEINES 


educational footing as Latin, and to admit 


any possibility of equivalence between the | 


results of years of arduous training in Latin 
and what statistics have already declared to 
be the outcome of a shorter and incontesta- 
bly easier modern-language course. To the 
last he assigns a strictly utilitarian function 
in the preparation of youths for agriculture, 
commerce, and colonial life; but since, as 
Balzac says, ‘quitter la France est, pour un 
Francais, une situation funébre,” and since 
the advocates of ‘“‘moderns”’ clamor for equal 
rights, the sole effect of the change will be 


Government vacancies with candidates of in- 
ferior capacity ynd equipment. Philosophy, 
which has suffered severely under new regu- 
lations, would be restored by M. Fouillée to 
its old place, with the view of fostering the 
intellectual spirit and traditions to which 
France owes the continuity of her literary 
culture and her permanent role of enlighten- 
er of nations. 

Neither the arguments nor the methods of 
scholarly conservatism in this volume will 
appear new to its readers. Professors the 
world over are apt to show anxiety when 
their own cherished studies are threatened 
with diminution of importance. But in this 
particular instance the opponents of M. 


| coveted her and that she 


| inaccurate than all this. 
| condition of Italy was due not so much to 


the further overcrowding of professions and | the waning power of her free citles, as to 





Fouillée will find no small difficulty in at- 
tacking a case so admirably presented, so | 
rigorously confined to the needs of the hour. 
Although deduced primarily from @ priori 
considerations here and there open to ques- 
tion, the main contentions in this book are 
supported throughout with facts and official 
statistics not too numerous to be easily veri- 
fied or disputed; and, according to their 
showing, the revision of the curriculum has 
already worked out in the manner predicted. 
Should the studies so seriously affected by 


| nearly 





these changes regain in process of time the 
ground they seem to have lost, much will 
doubtless be due to their vigorous defence 
by the veteran champion of ideal culture. 





Italy and the Italians. By George B. Taylor, 
D.D. With Map and Illustrations. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication So- | 
ciety. 1898. 


This is a book not altogether pleasant for 
a literary critic to discuss. The author is an 
estimable, useful, and lovable man, who is | 
doing faithful work as a Baptist missionary 
in Italy; and of such men we must, and of 
their writings we would fain, speak in com- 
mendation only; but of this work we cannot 
do so in good conscience. It consists of seve- 
ral loosely connected papers closely resem- 
bling those evening lectures which rural 





clergymen are wont to deliver before their | 


are ours: 
“Glorious were the free cities of Italy; 


| but as their power waned they were without 
| defence against the spoiler. 


Italy's 





beauty was a source of danger. ... It} 


was no wonder that Napoleon Bonaparte 
became his easy 
prey. When Napoleon fell, Austria succeeded 
to his supremacy m Italy. . . . Venice 
and Lombardy now became a part of the 


| Austrian Empire, etc.” 


One seldom meets with anything more 
The defenceless 


the fact that, while they remained divided 
and often hostile among themselves, their 
neighbors, France, the German Empire, and 
Spain, had been consolidated into compara- 
tively homogeneous and formidable powers. 
It was not Napoleon Bonaparte who coveted 
and invaded Italy in 1796, but an army of the 
Directory, of which he was merely the Gene- 
ral. How “easy’’ his task was may be judged 
from the desperate battles which made him 
so famous in that campaign; nor was it the 
Italians, but the Austrians, against whom 
he had to contend. What unhistorical reader 
would not suppose that Austria’s first period 
of dominion in Italy was when she succeed- 
ed to Napoleon’s supremacy there? As to 
Venice and Lombardy, Venice was handed 
over to Austria’s tender mercies by the 
treaty of Campo Formio, October 17, 1797, 
twenty years before Napoleon's 
fall, while Milan and Lombardy had been 
continuously an Austrian possession since 
the peace of Rastadt, in 1714. After all this, 
when the author alludes to Filicaja’s fa- 
mous line, “Deh ! fossi tu men bella, o al- 
men pid forte,’ and adds that in Napoleon's 
day, “‘and for half a century after,’ Italy 
“might well wish to be less lovely or more 
strong,” an ill-disposed reviewer might af- 
fect to believe that he shared the error of 
King Murat, who took Filicaja to be a con- 
temporary, and was for having him shot for 
calling the French “Gallici armenti,” “that 
Gallic herd.” Not so we. Dr. Taylor cer- 
tainly knew better; and we only refer to the 
passage as an illustration of his loose style 
of writing. 

The period between 1834 and 1871 is better 
treated, but with the same want of method 


| and the same absence of all regard for what 


the artists call ‘‘values.’’ Gioberti, for ex- 
ample, is not even mentioned, great as was 


| his influence and that of his books as a fac- 


tor in preparing the Italian revolution of 
1848, while we are treated to an anecdote 
about a certain Florentine baker, Beppo 
Dolfi (p. 45), “whom ten thousand men 
would follow to the death” (but did not), 
and who, after lending efficient help to Ri- 


casoli in keeping order in Tuscany, refused! benefit of 





of the Galleria Vittorio Emanuele in Milan 
as “the Gallery of Victor Emmanue!,”’ which 
is just like calling Cortlandt Street ‘‘the 
street of Cortlandt’; he speaks (p. 116) of 
“manuscripts and palimpsests,”’ as if palimp 
sests were not manuscripts, and he speaks 
of the “‘legend,”’ “Lingua Toscana in bocca 
Romana,”” meaning ‘‘proverb” or “saying.” 
On p. 125 we read, “chestnut frees, which 
take the place of grain as food."’ There is 
much more of this sort of thing than we wish 
to note, or have space for. 


Much more profitable and interesting read- 
ing are the papers which follow, on “Traits 
and Customs,”’ ‘“‘The Home,” ‘‘The Army, In- 
dustries, Lottery, Emigration,’ etc. Here 
the author sometimes givés us the impres- 
sions of a practical man, but mixed with much 
that will be recognized by many readers as 
borrowed from the ‘Ventre di Napoli’ of Ma- 
tilde Serao (whom Dr. Taylor calls Serrao} 
and from Bazin’s recent book on Italy. This 
mixture is unfortunate, as we should often 
like to know upon whose authority a state- 
ment rests; but the author's borrowings are 
covered by a general acknowledgment in the 
preface. The concluding papers, on “The 
Strength and Weakness of Romanism” and 
on “The Evangelization of Italy,” are less 
generally attractive, but, as might be ex- 
pected, far sounder than anything else in 
the book. Dr. Taylor was personally ac- 
quainted with De Sanctis, Gavazzi, Malan, 
Mazzarella, and many others of the Italian 
apostles of Protestantism. 


It would be vain to look in this book for 
any broad views, or anything beyond the 
most superficial considerations on Italian art 
and literature. But there is a good deal of 
practical sense in some of these papers; and 
readers who do not know Italy will be in- 
terested in many small matters which struck 
Dr. Taylor as they strike every newcomer. 
We have observed a good many errors of the 
press. Thus (p. 8), Pellico is said to have 
been confined ‘‘at Spielberg,” which is a vil- 
lage in Bavaria, instead of “in the Spiel- 
berg,” which is a fortress near Briinn, in 
Moravia. On p. 15 Plombiéres is printed 
Piombiéres; on p. 130 a statue is said to be 
of “historic” size, meaning, we suppose, ‘‘he- 
roic,”” as the reference is to Michelangelo's 
David. The portrait of Queen Margherita is 
inscribed “Queen Margarheta,” the A having 
lost its way among the other letters, both 
here and in the list of the illustrations. Of 
these, by the way, there are some fifty, many 
of them interesting enough, scattered through 
the volume, often without any sort of con- 
nection with the neighboring letterpress, and 
apparently intended merely to relieve the eye 
and the attention of the reader. For the 
those unfamiliar with Italian 
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views, it might have been better to name 
them, though they can be identified by their 
page in the list at the beginning of the book. 
In one case the facade of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
is given (p. 115) in the very midst of a dis- 
cussion on the facade of another cathedral, 
that of Milan. Much allowance should be 
made in such matters for an author who 
prints his book from a distance of three 
thousand miles. 
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oy m: L. C. ane e & Co. 

Fisher, Sydney ¢ The True , Franklin, 
Philadelphia: } "B. Lippincott Co. 


Gqanme. Anna. The Sens of Stradella, and Other 
Songs: Philadelphia: B. Lippincott Co. 

Habberton, John, it i ‘the Dream-Maker, Phila- 
delphia: G. W. Jacobs & Co, Svc. 

Ireland, te E. An Obstinate Maid. Philadel- 
hia: G. Jacobs & Co. 

Jékal, LS, Midst the Wild Carpathians, 
Bosion: Ll. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

Knott, L. Relation of Some Political Transac- 
tions ‘i fi Maryland, 1861-1867. Baltimore: 8S. B. 


Latimer, Elizabeth W. My Scrap-Book the 
French Revolution. Chicago: A. C, Meclurg & 


50. 
Maclaren, Ian. Afterwards, and Other Stories. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 








‘ The chief organ of serious educational thought in America.’ ’—TuHE Dia. 


A sort of working library, 
tesla of Harvard. 


Its volumes stand always at my elbow.” —Prof. Pau H. 


17TH VOLUME. 9TH YEAR COMMENCES JANUARY, 1899. 


EDUCATIONAL, REVIEW. 


- EDITED BY 
Professor NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, of Columbia. 
$3.00 a Year (monthly excepting July and August) 35c. a Copy. 
Table of Contents, Vols. I.—XV., free on application. 


AMONG THE ARTICLES FOR 1899 ARE 


Principles that should govern the adjustment of 
teachers’ salaries, by Hugh Kelly, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the New York 


Board of Education. 

A business man’s observations on the work of the 
public schools, by James McCreery, Esq., Mer- 
chant, of New York. 

Contemporary educational thought in America, by 
Professor Albert Leonard of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

The teaching profession and civil-service examina- 
tions, by C. W. Bardeen, Editor of the School 
Bulletin. 

The future of the high school, by Professor Ed- 
mund J. James of the University of Chicago. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 





Education of criminals, by Professor Caesare 
Lombroso of Turin. 

The school system of Ohio, by Dr. Emerson E, 
White. 

Observations of European education, by President 
Edwin A. Alderman of the University of North 
Carolina. 

The study of history, by Miss Anna B. Thompson 
of Thayer Academy, South Braintree, Mass. 

The difference between animals and plants, by Pro- 
fessor George J. Peirce of Stanford University. 

Sir Joshua Fitch, M. Gabriel Compayré, and 
Professor Dr. Ch. Ufer will continue to write 
regularly on new educational literature and 
movements in Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, respectively. 


29 West Twenty-third St., 
NEW YORK. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., N.Y. 
| Peabody’s 
Laboratory Exercises 
in Anatomy and 
Physiology. 


By James Epwarp  Perasopy, In- 
structor in High Scho] for Boys and 


Girls, New York. x-+/9 pp., inter- 

leaved. 12mo. 60 cents net. 

Full directions (with blank pages for notes) for 
forty-five laboratory exercises in human mnatomy 
and physiology suitable for high-school classes. 

of Afchitecture, Sculpture, and Paintings of 


all Euro; ean Ga leries imported by 


GEORGE BUSSE, 42 w. 23th st,New York 


ART: SITIO FRAMI NG, 





C.A KOEHLER & CO., 


A; KOBHLER &CO.. EORE IGN BOOKS 


Bullding, corner Weat St.), = 
Boston, Mees Importations from Europe. 
Catalogues on appileation, 
LL UTOCGRAPH LETTERS of Famous 
at People bought and sold by WALTER BENJAMIN, 


1125 Broadway, New York City, Send for price- list, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Among My Books 


Papers on Literary Subjects by Various 
Writers 


Reprinted from “ Literature.” With a Pre- 
face by H. D. TRatLL, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Mr. Dole begs leave to call the attention of lovers 
of OMAR KHAYYAM to his limited Breviary bi- 
lingual, edition of the RUBAIYAT. Only the last 
100 copies remain, and these have been specially 
bound in full calf by Sanford. They are particu- 
larly desirable for Christmas gifts. This is the last 
chance to obtain FitzGerald’s version in such a 
convenient form; Mr, Herbert W. Greene's Latin 
version is elsewhere unprocurable. Price by mail, 
postpaid, $2.00. 

Address NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
** Hedgecote,’’ Gien Road, 
Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass. 





Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law 


EDITED BY 


THE FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OR 
Columbia University, in the City of New York. 











VoLuME X. NUMBER 1, 


Sympathetic Strikes 


AND 


Sympathetic Lockouts 


By FRED. S. HALL, Ph.D., 
Sometime University Fellow in Science. 


CONTENTS: InrropucTION AND DEFINITION — 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT—ANALYSIS OF SYMPATHE- 
Tic STRIKES AND LockouTs—THE FuTwRE As INDI- 
CATED BY THE PasT—SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE HISTORY AND STATISTICS OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS, Paper, 8vo. Price, $1.00 





Send for a List of Previous Issues to 


Prof. EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, 
Columbia University, 


Or to THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HEROES OF THF REFORMA- 
TION SERIES 


Edited by SamugL Macaucey Jacxson,D.D , 
LL.D, Professor of Church History, New 
York University. 

Fully illustrated. Large 12mos, each $1.50. 


No. 1. MARTIN LUTHER. 


The Hero of the Reformation. 1483-1546. 
By Henry E. Jacoss, DD., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theolo; Oey: Evangelical Seminary, 
Philadeiphia. ith 73 illustrations. 


“ A brief and readable life of the great reformer. «It 
is pat sp pe | and fair, and supplies just the material 
the ordinary reader desires. Itis a ‘e ly suc- 
conatul biography, prepared by a competent hand.”— 
The Congregationaiist. 


No. 2. PHILIP MELANCHTHON. 
1497-1560. The Protestant Preceptor of Ger- 
many. By James WILLIAM RICHARD, D.D., 
Professor of Homiletics, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. With 

32 [llustrations. 


These will be followed by works on Erasmus, 
Cranmer, Zwingli, Knox, Calvin, and Beza. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 
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PURCHASE GOOD SECOND-HAND 
Books in any quantity, for cash. Address, with sia, 
A. 8. CLARK, 174 Bulton Bt. (opp. Si. Paul's), New York” 





Ready 
Noy. 25. 


The Law Book 
for All Readers. 


Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. 
Rawle’s Revision, 2 vols., $12.00. 
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M. F. MANSFIELD & CO. 
Publishers and Importers, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

WITH SKI AND SLEDGE 
OVER ARCTIC GLACIERS. 


By SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 

With 14 Illustrations from Photographs by E. J 
Garwoop. The story of the exploration of the 
interior of Spitsbergen, begun in 1896, and de- 
scribed in ‘‘ The First Crossing of Spitsbergen,’’ 
is continued in the present volume, which is to be 
regarded as an appendix to that. 

12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
For sale at all Booksellers’, or of the Publishers, 

















22 EAST SIXTEENTH ST.,NEW YORK. |) 





Rare Books. 


Old Books. 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. | 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 


FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 
be the most original and interesting fist issued. 
364 pages, 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 





| 


} 


Portraits, and Title-pages, post free, 6s. (which sum | 


is deducted from the first purchase of 30s.) 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Haymarket, St. 
James, London, Ss. Ww. 


World: Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES~ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Cemckes Buechner 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd. 


7 and 9 W. 18th St., New York, 
PUBLISH: 
WILD LIFE AT HOME: 

HOW TO STUDY AND PHOTOGRAPH IT. 
By Ricuarp KEFaARTON, F.L.S., author of “ With Nature 

anda Camera,” “ British Birds’ Nests,” etc. With Rem 

brandt Frontispiece and almost One Hundred Illustra 

tions from Photographs taken direct from Nature by 

CHERRY KEARTON. xtra crown Svo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for Catalogue. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 and 93 sth Ave., N.Y. 


FE. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foret Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz's British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








BOOKS When amen lease ask for 
AT MR. RANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books, write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42p Sr., - - : - NEW YORK. 
| Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and iLLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookb{ndings, rare Prints 
and Ante phs, etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 

29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 











Imperial America: 


The Policy of National Bxpancton, By Witiram C. 
Levene, The subject treated historically, and the present 
tendency towards expansion advocated, Facts and 
Figures. The first book on the question of the day 
12mo, paper, 128 pages. Postpald, 25 cente. 


every Sat 
Forbes & Co., Publishers, P. 0. Box 464, Chicago. H. W. HAGEMA 








The Nation 


Cloaks and Suits. | 


Ladies’ French Gowns, 





V 


Dinner, Ball and Street Dresses, | 


Tailor-made Costumes, 
Opera Wraps, Velour Coats, 
Long Cloaks and Capes. 


Especially adapted for Evening, Reception, Prome- 
nade and Carriage Wear. 


Broadovay K 19th bt. 


Users of the 


yemington 


Standard Typewriter 





are cordially invited to 
inspect and test the ... 


NEW BILLING 


Tabulating 


Attachment 


which we are now pre- 
pared to supply for the 


Remington 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


IOWA 








Farm Mortgages 


In 30 years we have loaned several millions. 
has lost a dollar or taken a piece of land. We person- 
ally know the quality and value of lands on which we 
lend. Established 1 . Sorrespondence solicited. 


New Books 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


By Joun Fiske. Illustrated Edition. Cx 
taining numerous Portraits, Maps, Facsimi 
les, Contemporary Views, Prints, and other 
Historic Material. Svo. $4.00; half calf, gilt 
top, or half-polished morocco, $6.25 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PAUL THE APOSTLE. 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
| 








By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., author of “The 
Evolution of Christianity The Theology 
of an Evolutionist,’ et l2mo, $ } 
| A clear and strong presentation of the va 
rious conceptions of God which ha pr 
vailed in organized Christianity, and a fot 
ble statement of Paul's gospel, that God is a 
father, giving life freely to all who w a 


| cept it. 





No client | 


THE LEAVITT & JOHNSON TRUST CO., Waterloo, lows. | 


THE NEW and WONDERFUL 


| ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


| THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, | 
| 1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 


me 








London Weekly Circular of Rare Books 
» 160 sth Ave., New York. 


THE MAKING AND THE 
UNMAKING OF THE 
PREACHER. 


Lectures delivered before the Div inity Stu 

dents in Yale University By WILLIAM 

JEWETT TUCKER, D.D., President of Dart 

mouth College. 12mo, $1.50 

These lectures treat of the conditions of 
modern preaching, especially of the influences 
which are affecting the personality of the 
preacher. They are marked by wealth and 
clearness of thought, a lofty yet wholly prac 
tical ideal, an elevated spirit, and 
charm of style. 


SELECT ESSAYS ON DANTE. 
By KARL WITTE. Translated by C. Ma- 
BEL LAWRENCE, and edited by Pruituir H 
WICKSTERD. Crown &vo, $2.50 


unnsual 


Hardly any other single scholar has « 
tributed more than Dr. Witte to the revived 
and deepened study of Dante His essay 
cover a vast range of investigation i gre 
variety of interest, from a survey of Dante 
mental development to a discussion of bo 
graphical details and the value of ancient 
commentaries. 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 
a 15. 
of the career and 


A Memoir. By 
With a Portrait. 


An admirable narrative 
high service of an exceptionally just and 
philanthropic man. For sixty-five years he 
was an active practitioneer in the courts of 
Massachusetts, devoting his time and talents 
to the defense of fugitive slaves arrested in 
their flight to freedom, and to the ameliora 
tion of the laws affecting women, in 
cause he was a veritable knight-errant 


Ww hose 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, ! 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosrox, 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


LIFE, DEATH and 
IMMORTALITY. 


By WILLIAM M. BRYANT, M.A.,LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


The essays comprised in this volume have 
been developed from the modern scientific 
and critical point of view. The results of 
modern investigation, so far es clearly estab- 
lished, are frankly accepted. 

“Fresh and strong presentations of the fundarnic " 
principles of a Christian philosop! y A work 
to be strongly recommended to all thoughtful readers 
for ita suggestive and tluminating treatment of vita 
topics in the philosophy of religion Vew York Fran 


| | geliat. 


Sent, postpaid, on recetpt « ; 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


{ the pric 
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ERANCIS PARKMAN'S 
WORKS 


A New Library Edition, printed from en- 
tirely new plates, in clear and beautiful type, 
upon a choice laid paper. Illustrated with 
twenty-four photogravure plates executed 
by Goupil from historical portraits, and from 
original drawings and paintings by Howard 
Pyle, De Cost Smith, Thule de Thulstrup, 
Frederic Remington, Orson Lowell, Adrien 
Moreau, and other artists. Twelve volumes, 
medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price, $2.00 per 
volume, 

Also complete sets of twelve volumes in 
the following styles: Half-calf, extra, gilt 
top, $64.00; half-morocco, extra, gilt top, 
$54.00; half-crushed Levant morocco, extra, 
gilt top, $72.00. 


LIST OF VOLUMES. 


Pioneers of France in the New World..... 
The Jesuits in North America............. 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great 

WN 6 6 0bauertnenssbeatossaonsepiankaes 
The Old Regime in Canada................. 
Count Frontenac and New France under 


REE: SONY ou 45h 545 wed soikn +s canseiaesens 1 vol. 
A Half Century of Conflict................ 2 vols. 
Monutcnias G06 Wlfe........0.ccccrscccsceres 2 vols. 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac and the Indian 

War after the Conquest of Canada.... 2 vols. 
Wild MUMRNE TOM: o ins sssvccccsaveeescenctes 1 vol, 


The text of the New Library Edition is 
that of the latest issue of each work pre. 
pared for the press by the distinguished au. 
thor. He carefully revised and added to se- 
veral of his works, not through change of 
views, but in the light of new documentary 
evidence which his patient research and un- 
tiring zeal extracted from the hidden 
archives of the past. Thus he rewrote and 
enlarged ‘“‘The Conspiracy of Pontiac’; the 
new edition of ‘‘La Salle and the Discovery 
of the Great West’ (1878), and the 1885 edi- 
tion of “Pioneers of France’’ included very 
important additions; and a short time be- 
fore his death he added to “The Old Ré- 
gime’’ fifty pages, under the title of ‘‘The 
Feudal Chiefs of Acadia.””. The New Libra- 
Edition wiil therefore include each work 
in its final state as perfected by the histo- 
rian. The indexes have been entirely re- 
made, 

It is hardly necessary to quote here from 
the innumerable tributes to so famous an 
American author as Francis Parkman. 
Among writers who have bestowed the high- 
est praise upon his writings are such names 
James Russell Lowell, Dr. John Fiske, 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity, George William Curtis, Edward Eg- 
gleston, W. D. Howells, James Schouler, and 
lr, Conan Doyle, as well as many prominent 
critics in the United States, in Canada, and 
in England. 


ry 


as 


Francis Parkman was 
exceptionally fortunate. He chose a theme 
of the closest interest to his countrymen,— 
the colonization of the American Continent 
and the wars for its possession,—and he 
lived through fifty years of toil to complete 
the great historical series which he designed 
when but a youth at college, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


In two respects 
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Revell’s Latest Books 
Friendship. 


ByHucuBrack,M.A. _ 
With an appreciation by“ 
W. Rospertson NICOLL, 
M.A. Printed in two 
colors,with decorations 
by F. Berkeley Smith. 
12mo, decorated cloth, 
gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 
Dr. NICOLL age “A wise 
and charming little book, 
full of good things, win- 
ningly expressed; and, 
though very simply written, 
is the resuit of real thought 
and experience. Mr. Black’s 
is the art that conceals art.” 
“Tender and winning; 
vigorous and 
Outlook. 


[he Master’s Blesseds. 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 

A Devotional Study of the Beatitudes. 12mo, de- 

corated margins, printed in two colors. cloth, 

boxed, $1.00 

Ample margins with artistic illuminations,’orna- 
mental chapter headings and title-page and deco- 
rated covers, all contribute to a book worthy of 
subject and author. 

“Every one knows the way Dr. Miller has of saying 
these suggestive, comforting, helpful things that reac 
the heart and do good like a medicine.” — Advance. 
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erusalem the Holy. 
By HON. EDWIN S. WALLACE. 

With 15 illustrations and 4 maps. 8vo, cloth, $1.50, 

“Mr. Wallace has sought to combine completeness 
with brevity, and has admirably succeeded, havin 
placed in the hands of those interested in this af 0 
sacred memories and holy sites a book replete with in- 
serena’ facts. He has had exceptional opportunities 
for writing this volume. His opinions are not the casual 
observances of an ordinary tourist, but they are based 
~— the careful study of reco; nized authorities, sup- 
plemented by diligent personal investigation, carried on 
during a residence of five years as United States consul 
in Jerusalem.”— Observes’. 


Korean Sketches. ; 
By REV. J. S. GALE, 


Illustrated “Stories of Missions’ Series. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“He writes easily and picturesquely of the peoples 
and their customs; of exciting travel adventures; and 
of the possibilities of manufactures, commerce, agricul- 
ture, education, and religion in Korea. His book its 
thoroughly readable, Asa clear presentation of native 
life it is the best extant book on Korea.”— Outlook. 


Fellow Travellers. 
By F. E. CLARK, D.D. 

Pres. World's C. E. Union. A Journey in Three 

Continents, with Impressions of Men, Things, 

and Events. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“There is plenty of variety, and the dull pages are all 
left out. All who join the party as readers will be in 
entertaining company, and be ready to ‘book’ for fur- 
ther excursions of the same kind. The illustrations 
are excellent.” Watchman. 


Christie, the King’s Servant. 
By MRS. O. F. WALTON. 
A sequel to ‘ Christie’s Old Organ.” Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

The hero of “ Christie’s Old Organ,’ the most 
popular book of its class ever issued, is here por- 
trayed in later life,a preacher in a small fisher- 
village, and, as ever, a servant of the King of kings. 
The supposed narrator of the — and touching 
little s' y is Jack Villiers, a son of Christie’s bene- 
factress, the Mabel Lindesay of the earlier story. 


By the author of “ Probable Sons,” 
Pair. 


A Pwztling 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. 


4to, decorated cloth, with illustrations on every 
e, ) 

Written in the best manner of this popular 
author, and uniform in mechanical details with the 


| much appreciated ‘The Odd One,” this new vol- 


ume is attaining a popularity equal to that of its 
companion, 


Hs Big Opportunity. 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. 
Iustrated. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 

Roy burns with the desire to do some om deed, 
and feels that all he lacks is opportunity. After 
many mistakes, leading to mishaps amusing and 
serious, his opportunity comes to him, The nar- 
many useful lessons. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid on 
receipt tig treba pricea, by the publishers. Order 
Of the house nearest you, iy Hat Sree. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
| 18 Fifth Ave., New York; 63 Washington St., 
Chicago; 154 Yonge St., Toronto. 





For the 1398 Holidays 


This Season’s Gift Book for Amateur Photo- 
graphers. 


IN NATURE’S IMAGE 


Chapters on Pictorial Photography. By W. I. 
LINCOLN ADAMS (author of ‘Sunlight and 
Shadow”). Profusely Illustrated by Original 
Photographs from Nature. Large 8vo, cloth 
(uniform in size, but not in decoration, with 
‘Sunlight and Shadow”). Full gilt, in a 
box, $2 50. 

An even more attractive book than SUNLIGHT AND 
SHADOW, treating its subject more from the point of 
view of portraiture, figure composition, genre, etc, Its 
topics are :—Landscapes and Figures, ures and Land- 
scapes, Genre, Telling a Story, Models, The Nude in Pho- 
tography, Portraiture at Home, Children, Photographing 
Flowers, Interiors. No book of the year will be equally 
acceptable as a gift to any one having a camera, 


THE GENTLE ART OF PLEASING 
By ELIZABETH GLOVER. 16mo, cloth, decorat- 

ed, gilt top, $1 00. 

The author’s thought during much association 
with young people has often been drawn towards 
the un — among their mates. She has_ noted 
that, although keenly conscious of social exclusion, 
they seldom have any rag 3 of its reasons. 
Hence this little book, which is lovingly inscribed 
to all who would unveil and adorn that individual 
beauty of soul sure to have been impressed by the 
hand of the Maker. 


JEFFERSON WILDRIDER 


A New England Story. By ELIzaBETH GLO. 
VER. 1209, clotb, decorated, gilt top $1 25. 
A story treating New England Life and character 

broadly, and with unusual discernment of the 

universal elements of human nature and the re- 
ciprocal iniluence of one character upon another. 

The author, with marked force, and occasional 

touches of humor and genuine pathos, tells a story 

of intrinsic interest. 


A PURITAN WOOING 


A Tale of the Great Awakening in New En- 
gland 1740-1750. By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

A story of_a courtship which involved the play 
of intense, fanatic — ous sealing. and the deep 
forces which master the human heart in its ex- 
perience of the tender passion. The life of the 
peu’ called the “Great Awakening’ has never 

en previously touched in fiction. his book is a 
gateway into a fresh realm of New England Life, 
ull of startling changes and tragic situations. 


FORTUNE’S TANGLED SKEIN 


* 
By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 12mo, cloth, 

decorated, $1 25. 

In this story of the fortunes of a Southern family 
the author has preserved that distinctive touch of 
character portraiture which marks all her writings. 
The unravelling of the mystery which subjects the 
hero to general suspicion of a crime discloses much 
——— and compels the reader’s absorbed at- 
ention. 


A DAILY THOUGHT FOR A 
DAILY ENDEAVOR 


By E. A. and E. P. SutpHEen. 12mo. cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. Gift edition, full gilt, ina 
box, $1.50. 


A beautiful year-book of courage and good cheer. Its 
motif is, “Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul!” 


A HOLIDAY GIFT of permanent 
intrinsic value, whose use daily re- 
calls the giver, is 


THE STUDENTS’ STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 

An abridgment of the famous Funk & Wag- 
nalls’ Standard Dictionary. Moderate- 
sized, but full, easily handled, low priced. 
Contains 923 pages, 60,000 words. 1225 11- 
lustrations; synonyms, antonyms, faulty dic- 
tion. disputed pronunciations, etc. ; presents 
the English Language as it is today. In- 
comparably the newest and best Dictionary 
in existence for the every day use of Eng- 
lish speaking people. 8vo, cloth, leather 
back, size 914¢x7x15¢ inches, $2.50; sheep, 
#400 Indexed, 50 cents additional. 
“A Treasure.” Boston Journal of Education. 

mae in the same fleld can excel it,”—B’kiyn 





For sale by all bookdealers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
celpt of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St., Néw York. 








